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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An 


The current number contains the first of a story entitled 
“ Jacket,” by Lucy C. Litiim; the serenth instalment of “ Silent 
Pete” ; ‘and a short story called “ The New Noah's Ark,” by Mrs. 
W. J. Hays. 

“ The Rearing of Puppies” iz a practical article by Frankuis 
Sarrertawaitk, and “ A Green Mountain Boys’ Club” is the title 
of a short article showing what wy hoys can do in the way of 
getting up an athletic club. 

The t vird part of “ The Drawing Club” papers is given in this 
number, “* Boys and Bumblebees” is a humorous warning against 
the painful experiment of “ fighting out” a bees’ nest. It accompa- 
nies a drawing by P. Newk11. 

The principal illustration is after the picture entitled 


“HIGHWAY ROBBERY.” 
Other illustrations are by Avice Barser, W. P. Sryper, ALIce 


Dontevy, Barnes, Dan Bearp, efc. 


Hanprr’s YounG $2 00 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Haxprr’s Youra Propir will be sent on re- 
cetpt of cents in postage-stamps. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New Yorr, Sarcrnar, May 22, 1886. 


An Itivstraten is tasned gratuitously with this 
number of Harpre’s W REKLY. 


THE PRESIDENT AND INDEPENDENT 
VOTERS. 


HERE has been a great deal of talk in many Re- 

publican journals intended to convey the impres- 
sion that the Independent voters who supported the 
President in 1884 have lost confidence in his purpose 
and his courage. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. We do not know a single Independent jour- 
nal, except the New York Herald, which shows any 
distrust of the President, or questions the great service 
that he has rendered to reform under circumstances 
of unprecedented difficulty, or whose differences of 
opinion or doubts of the expediency of certain acts 
have not been expressed in the strongest tone of 
friendly regard and good understanding. The general 
course of the President, indeed, has been heartily ap- 
proved, not only by independent voters, but by great 
multitudes of Republicans. The consciousness that 
there is a man of the utmost integrity and indepen- 
dence in the Chief Executive office, who is essentially 
and in the best sense conservative and patriotic, is 
practically universal, and the President is unques- 
tionably very much stronger in the popular confidence 
than when he was elected. His so-called concessions 
to the Independents or Mugwumps, which have so 
greatly exasperated the Democratic politicians, are in 
no sense whatever concessions. They are simply acts 
done in conformity to his own principles, always 
openly declared, and not only perfectly well known 
when he was nominated, but determining his nomina- 
tion. It was because of these principles that he was 
selected by his party for the purpose of attracting the 
voters who would not support Mr. BLAINE, and in 
the hope that the Democratic bosses could prevent 
his active fidelity to his own views. These bosses 


- and their organs, not the President, have invited the 


contest by trying to force him to break faith with the 
country and with himself. 

His adhesion to his own convictions, we repeat, is 
not a concession to the Mugwumps, nor to any other 
body of voters. Concession implies bargain. Con- 
cessions in administration are made for the purpose 
of securing support. But such concessions have not 
been made by the President, nor have they been ask- 
ed by Independent voters. Such voters have watch- 
ed his course with the utmost interest and sympathy, 
and they have been fully aware of the immense prac- 
tical difficulties of his position. They have seen a 
Chief Executive jealously opposed at every point by 
the Republican party, without a strong supporter ei- 
ther among Democratic Senators or Representatives, 
or among the chief Democratic leaders out,of Con- 
gress, and with a large part of the press of his party 
discrediting and obstructing his course in way. 
There is, indeed, the regulation party courtesy toward 
the official head of the party. But as yet there is no 
evidence of an earnest and effective Democratic sup- 
port of the distinctive reform policy of the Democrat- 
ic President which secured his nomination and elec- 
tion, and the disregard of the principles and meth- 
ods of reform among Democratic office-holders is no- 
torious. In this tremendous stress of weather, if the 
President yields a point now and again, his action is 
perfectly intelligible. It is with him a question of 
expediency—a question upon which there may be 
decided and honest differences of opinion. The In- 
dependent and reform voters see a manly struggle 
waged for their principles. They comprehend it 
fully. They distrust neither the President’s convic- 
tions, nor his purpose, nor his steadfastness. But 
they do not, of course, commend what is plainly in- 
defensible upon principles of reform, nor do they by 
silence, or by noting only what is well done, author- 
ize the conclusion that they have lost the courage of 
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their own convictions, and accept without comment 
violations of their declared principles. 

But they differ, when they differ, as friends and 
colaborers bent upon a common purpose. They dif- 
fer, in such cases, without distrust, and with entire 
consciousness that it is difference upon points of ex- 
pediency and not of principle. They acknowledge, 
with the utmost pleasure and pride, that the Presi- 
dent whom they helped to elect has done and is doing 
very much more for civil service reform, and under 
very much more difficult conditions, than any other 
President. They aid him in his contest in every 
practical way. They treat him with his own candor 
and directness. In a word, they are openly faithful 
to their own view, without unreasonable anticipa- 
tions of his conformity to it, and with complete confi- 
dence that he will equally expect nothing unreason- 
able of them. This is the attitude that Independent 
voters have always held toward the President. They 
foresaw the inevitable contest in his party. In that 
contest lay the danger for reform. It was not that 
the President would renounce his views or abandon 
his course, but that his honest estimate of the necessi- 
ty of yielding for the sake of holding his party might 
differ from what seemed to them expedient for the 
common cause of reform. The peril of such a course 
always is that it really satisfies neither side, and with 
the most upright purpose tends to isolate the man 
who takes it. Meanwhile they rejoice heartily in the 
good work that he is doing, convinced that it is very 
much greater than it would have been under the ad- 
ministration of his competitor in 1884. 


THE LABOR QUESTION. 


A CROWD of mere mad destructives and assassins 
like the anarchists cannot be said to have any purpose 
except general confusion and crime. Practically they 
are pests of society, to be disposed of in the most sum- 
mary manner. But that is not all. Like the Fifth 
Monarchy men in England, they are signs of a situa- 
tion. Like the sudden appearance of the notorious 
criminal class upon the Paris boulevards, they reveal 
the fact of serious disturbance. The pretext of the 
anarchists is the wrongs of labor, and their actual ap- 
pearance is always simultaneous with some demand 
or demonstration of laboring-men. Nothing could 
be more prompt and decisive than the condemnation 
by the representatives of the labor movements of the 
massacre in Chicago, and their repudiation of all 
sympathy with mere social disorganizers is complete. 
The circular of Mr. POWDERLY is so temperate and 
wise that the fact of his high official position in one 
of the chief labor organizations is a matter of con- 
gratulation. It is grossly unjust to assume that there 
is no reason for any demand of labor because of the 
anarchist outbreaks, or to insist that labor organiza- 
tions shall say and do nothing because miscreants 
will take advantage both of their words and acts to 
precipitate a public calamity. The anarchist element 
in society is not new. It has existed under every 
social form. But the progress of invention has made 
it more noxious by giving it greater means of inflict- 
ing injury. 

The question of labor, as it is called, which is sim- 
ply the question of an equitable division of the fruits 
of production among producers, is, of course, one of 
the most important and vital of all questions. It be- 
comes more urgent just in the degree that the diffu- 
sion of education and political power becomes more 
universal. It is not to be disposed of by any mere 
formula, and its proper treatment requires the ut- 
most good sense, broad intelligence, and humanity. 
It is, in fact, the question which will test the essen- 
tial character of our civilization. Obedience to laws 
made by the representatives of the whole community 
is a fundamental condition of real social prosperity. 
But the condition implies that the laws are in fact 
the expression of the free-will of the community. If 
they are. not, if they are suspected to be the result of 
bribery or coercion, the actual authority of law at 
once declines, and obedience to it begins to be relaxed. 
Yet with this decline society itself is imperiled, and 
hence the vital necessity of honesty, morality, and 
purity in politics—virtues which are the scorn of 
practical politicians, and which party spirit despises. 
but which are the chief aim of good citizens, and 
which are absolutely indispensable to continuous 
public welfare. When capital, therefore, which rep- 
resents one of the elements of production, is able and 
disposed first to buy legislation, and then to buy the 
interpretation of laws by the courts, it becomes the 
enemy of society, disturbing the very foundation of 
all harmonious social understanding, and threatening 
violent revolution. The “railroad lobby” in our 
Legislatures and in Congress is spoken of lightly. 
But it is really the vehicle of organized corruption of 
the government, and it is a great public danger. So 
the power of a huge combination of capital to regulate 
the supply of coal so as vastly to enhance the profits 
of capital, not only without proportionate advantage 
to labor, but with immense disadvantage by raising 
the price of coal to the consumer, is a palpable wrong 
to the common interest which is wholly unjustifiable, 
and a wrong which falls most heavily upon those who 
are least able to bear it. 
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Undoubtedly, in the case of difference between the 
elements of production, which, as Mr. Bowxer shows 
in his capital little book, are really four—land, labor, 
capital, and brains—labor is at a disadvantage, and 
deserves especial sympathy and toleration. This is 
not only the dictate of justice but of common-sense. 
Impatience with labor unions and associations and 
movements is not only useless, but it is unworthy of 
men of good sense and patriotism. A strike is a very 
crude and often an exceedingly unjust method of 
seeking redress, whether there be a real grievance or 
not. But the folly and the evil consequences of a 
strike must not be accepted as proof that the situa- 
tion is precisely what it should be, and that there is 
no grievance whatever. The maintenance of har- 
monious relations among all the elements of produc- 
tion is the triumph of civilization. That is really the 
chief interest of everybody, and for the obvious rea- 
son that a serious disturbance of those relations 
threatens every social interest. The discord of these 
relations was the constant threat of the system of 
slavery in this country. It was a monstrous wrong 
to one of the human elements of production, and its 
continuance depended upon brute force. Now a 
state of society which depends immediately upon the | 
military power is not a truly civilized state, and the 
result in this country showed that slavery was a mere 
root of Joss and evil and suffering. It was not even 
for the interest of the slave-holder. These are all 
very simple truths. But they are emphasized by all 
the events ofthe spring. It would be a great misfor- 
tune if the outbreak of anarchists in Chicago should 
lead to the conclusion that such crimes are the logical 
result of all labor movements, and that every demand 
for fair consideration of the “labor question” is an 
incitement to reckless massacre. Such a conclusion 
is an easy subterfuge for those who deny that there 
is any question, or who do not care to investigate it. 
But all good citizens will take a truer view, and agree 
that the maintenance of peace through justice is the 
highest aim that can engage every patriotic and 
thoughtful American. 


POLITICS AND PLUNDER, 


As there is no great question of public policy upon 
which the parties in this country are now divided, 
and which can serve as a rallying cry at an election, 
the parties will be judged by their general conduct 
wherever they have the responsibility of administra- 
tion. Tried by this standard the Republican Legisla- 
ture of New York has greatly injured the prospects of 
the Republican party. Its course has certainly not 
been such as to induce any man tosupport Republican 
candidates as for that reason more likely to secure 
good government than their opponents. The Repub- 
licans have had complete control of both Houses, and 
after a singularly barren session the account is not 
one of which any Republican who honestly believes 
the party to be necessarily and always better than 
the Democratic party can be proud. The Republican 
majority has refused for a mere party intrigue to dis- 
charge its duty of confirming or rejecting nomina- 
tions which were confessedly irreproachable. It has 
left the great question of prison labor unsettled, en- 
tailing a serious expense upon the State to maintain 
prisoners in idleness. It has omitted to provide fora 
census; and it has defeated the bills for reform in the 
municipal administration of New York, which all 
good citizens desire; while it has passed the Aque- 
duct bill, which is a monstrous job; and it passed to a 
third reading the Bruns bill, which provided a city 
ring that recalled the TWEED ring, and promised the 
same kind of plunder of the city treasury. The result 
of this action was such an uproar of public condemna- 
tion that the Assembly reversed its action, but not 
until its disposition had been plainly revealed. 

These are things which will not be forgotten in 
the canvass of next autumn. A party which makes 
itself responsible for such offences cannot assume to 
be especially the party of principle and good govern- 
A party whose legislative majority is con- 
trolled by a lobby of notorious political jobbers, who 
appear personally in the Chamber and supervise legis- 
lative action, cannot appeal to honest voters as wor- 
thy of support because of its profession of tender in- 
terest in the colored voters of Mississippi. The citi- 
zens of New York who desire justice and equal rights 
in Mississippi will seek some other method of show- 
ing their interest than by supporting Assemblymen 
who vote for jobbery and plunder in New York, and 
those who seek reform in the civil service will hardly 
vote for Senators who refuse to act upon admirable 
nominations in order to retain officers of their own 
party who are holding over for two or three years, 
and whose successors could not be assessed for the 
party. The pecuniary or political interests of indi- | 
vidual Republican politicians may have been ad- 
vanced by the evident disposition and action of the 
Legislature; but it has not secured the advantage of 
the party. It is precisely the spirit shown by the ma- 
jority of the New York Legislature which Independent 
Republicans believed would be the spirit of a BLAINE 
administration, and which influenced many votes in 
1884. 

The main Republican argument against the Inde- 
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pendents or Mugwumps was not so much that Mr. 
BLAINE was a fit candidate, as that the Republican 
party was infinitely more trustworthy than the Dem- 
ocratic. This was a strong appeal, and undoubtedly 
it withheld many votes from Mr. CLEVELAND and 
gave them to Mr. BLaIne. After defeat this was the 
appeal which Republicans should have sought to jus- 
tify by their action. But they have utterly disdained 
such a course, so far as New York is concerned, and 
New York is the important State. Not only have not 
the dire consequences appeared that were to flow from 
the election of Mr. CLEVELAND, but the action of the 
Democratic majority in Congress, although practical- 
ly resultless, has not directly promoted jobs and cor- 
ruption, like that of the Republican majority in New 
York. Itisa common remark of extreme Republican 
partisans in Congress and in the press that the party 
was never so strong, that it has cast out the Mug- 
wump vipers, and has nothing before it but union, 
harmony, enthusiasm, and victory. We venture to 
doubt it. We doubt whether there are not more Re- 
publicans who voted for Mr. BLAINE who are now 
friendly to Mr. CLEVELAND than Republicans who 
veted for Mr. CLEVELAND who are now disposed to 
support Mr. BLAINE. We doubt whether the whole 
Irish BLAINE vote of 1884 could be held for Mr. BLAINE 
again. We doubt whether the Stalwart mind is more 
friendly to the BLAINE candidacy than it was in 1884. 
We doubt whether the course of the Republican party 
since its defeat has renewed confidence in it, and we 
doubt whether the Independent vote in 1888 will not 
be largely increased over that of 1884. Republicans 
make a serious mistake who think that it is enough 
to say that the Democratic party is as bad as the 
Republican, and that nothing is to be gained by a 
change. That is not an argument which will com- 
mend either party to the support of intelligent voters, 
and merely shows how meaningless party names have 
become. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND IRELAND. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S speech upon moving the second 
reading of his Irish bill was a general reply to the 
chief objections that have been urged against it, and a 
strong statement of the reasons for which it ought to 
be adopted. The chief objection, repeated in various 
forms by all the opponents of the bill, is that it is the 
beginning of a dissolution of the empire. This is the 
cry by which its adversaries hope to defeat it. To 
this assertion Mr. GLADSTONE offers a peremptory de- 
nial, and alleges that the natural effect of the bill 
will be to cement the union. It is the imperial union 
which the present situation constantly threatens, yet 
it is the remedy for this danger, not the danger itself, 
which the opponents of the bill decry. Besides this 
undoubted truth, Mr. GLADSTONE said that Mr. Par- 
NELL, the representative of the Irish demand and feel- 
ing, had declared that what he sought under the name 
of home rule was simple autonomy for Ireland. This 
statement was received with derision, and this deri- 
sion expresses undoubtedly the English feeling against 
the bill. 

It is evident from the speeches of the opposition 
that it regards the Irish movement as a conspiracy 
for separation from England, with an ultimate view 
of vengeance for the long woes of Ireland by a for- 
eign alliance against the oppressor. It follows that 
the word of no Irish leader upon the subject can be 
taken. It is assumed to be deceptive unless it frank- 
ly declares this purpose. This creates what the French 
call an impossible situation. According to this view 
the English Prime Minister is endeavoring to destroy 
the empire under the plea of strengthening it, or he 
is the blind dupe of his own fatuity and of traitorous 
schemers craftier than himself. But if this be the 
actual belief of his adversaries, why do they not an- 
swer his direct challenge for an alternative policy ? 
If, as is alleged by some of them, Ireland at the pre- 
sent time has no more reason to complain of the im- 
perial government than Kent or Yorkshire, if there 
be perfect equality of rights, representation, and laws, 
why not declare that the sole necessity of the situa- 
tion is the maintenance of the existing government ? 

Or if, as the caucus of Liberals at Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN’s declared, some kind of autonomy for Ireland 
is necessary, why do they not state what kind it shall 
be? When two men agree that a certain thing ought 
to be done at once, and one proposes a definite way 
of doing it, the other cannot be permitted merely to 
say that he prefers some other way, but doesn’t know 
what. The theory that Mr. PARNELL and the oth- 
er leaders are liars, and mean something wholly dif- 
ferent from what they say, puts an end to serious 
discussion of Mr. GLADSTONE’S scheme or of any oth- 
er. It remands the British Parliament to the duty 
of defending the country against a dangerous trea- 
sonable conspiracy; and as the theory necessarily im- 
plies that Ireland is a nest of traitors, the defeat of 
the bill, if it should occur, should be followed by an 
armed investment of the country. It is plain that de- 
feat is apprehended by many friends of the bill, and 
in the event of its passage Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
openly threatens civil war in Ulster, and Mr. CHam- 
BERLAIN justifies it. Mr. GLADSTONE evidently feels 
the force of the objection to the exclusion of an Irish 
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representation from the Imperial Parliament, but his 
suggestion of Irish attendance upon special occasions, 
or of the formation of a commission by each Parlia- 
ment to treat of imperial interests, is vague and un- 
satisfactory. He is, however, a statesman of infinite 
resource, and he will undoubtedly make every con- 
cession which is compatible with the essential pur- 
pose of his scheme. No Parliamentary debate of this 
generation has been more important than that which 
has now opened. 


A BOOK FOR EVEPYBODY., 


In Economics for the People Mr. R. R. BOWKER, one of the 
most thorough and accurate students of economical ques- 
tions, and a man of intelligent independence in political 
action, has prepared a very valuable and timely manual 
upon a subject of especial interest and attention at the 
present moment. His little treatise touches every point of 
current economical inquiry with a fulness and precision of 
information and a luminousness of statement which make 
it interesting for every reader. 

The questions which it considers are those upon which 
every American must now be informed; and as the great 
multitude of readers are too busy to pursue prolonged in- 
vestigations, a clear and trustworthy explanation like this, 
which is not superficial nor hasty nor plansible, but based 
upon ample and familiar knowledge of the subject, is in- 
valuable. Mr. BOWKER, as is known, is a free-trader, but 
there is no partisan unfairness in his presentation of the 
substance and argument of both sides of that controversy. 

Mr. BOWKER’s book is an admirable illustration, as he is 
himself an admirable representative, of the new political 
epoch in this country. He is one of a great body of young 
Americans who have the highest sense of the duty of citi- 
zenship, and who will mould and guide the political action 
of the future. They understand perfectly the value of or- 
ganization, and they comprehend as clearly the patriotic 
necessity of political independence. 


NATIONAL GOOD FEELING. 


A REPUBLICAN ex-Confederate in Florida, in a letter to 
the WEEKLY, disclaims any sympathy with the proposed 
monument to the Confederacy at Montgomery, and says 
that he speaks for a great majority of ex-Confederate sol- 
diers. He encloses an editorial article from an Alabama 
journal from which we extract the following passages : 


“If such be the purpose of the builders of this monument pile, 
we beg to say that there are few to contribute to the cost of its 
erection. It is not generally supposed that tears were shed when 
the Confederacy collapsed. In fact, the very suddenness of the 
crushing of the hollow shell convinced the world that the hearts 
of the people were not within it. Otherwise they would have 
done as Grorcr WasHIneToNn proposed: ‘If beaten everywhere, I 
will retire with the faithful soldiers that I lead, into the mountains 
and swamps, and wage a perpetual, if only a partisan, warfare for 
liberty, and I will triumph at last.’ 

“There surely was no such feeling or purpose illustrated when 
Jeryerson Davis fled from Richmond. On the contrary, when 
Lee surrendered, every musket dropped from the nerveless grasp 
of every Confederate hero. Forgetting the very flag he had fol- 
lowed, he adopted at once that of the Union. He confessed his 
error, and [ was] true in this as in fighting for the impossible Confed- 
eracy. In honor of these Confederate soldiers we would uplift the 
proudest shaft that ever kissed the clouds ; but not one groat would 
the people give to commemorate the deeds or purposes, or life or 
death, of that hollow mockery of the Union of our fathers, ALex- 
anper H. Srepuens said of it that ‘its corner-stone was human 
slavery.’ 

“ Lex and Jackson and their followers, the soldiers of Alabama, 
deserve the proudest possible monuments ever reared by human 
hands; but we could uplift none in attestation of love for that 
creation of politicians denominated the Confederacy, serving only 
to recall desolate, dreary days of wretched, haggard want and vice 
and crime and bloody deeds, of devilish hate and penury and na- 
kedness that dug countless graves.” 


This is much more significant than the speeches of Davis, 
or the enthusiasm which greeted him. These words from 
Alabama confirm others which come from a son of Ten- 
nessee slave-holders : 

“Fold up the bloody shirt! We are as loyal to our glorious 
Union as Grorar WasHineton or Danie, Wester. The war is 
over. Let us do what is right now, and let us all do right by each 
otiner.” 


That this is also the feeling of this part of the country 
is shown by the total failure of the attempt “to fire the 
Northern heart” by pointing to the reception of JEFFERSON 
Davis in Georgia. National good feeling is reciprocal in 
every part of the Union. 


THE AUTOCRAT ABROAD. 


THE reception of Dr. HoLMEs at Liverpool and the greet- 
ing of the English press show how cordial is his welcome 
in England. With Dr. Ho_Mgs and Mr. LOWELL as un- 
official visitors, and Mr. PHELPS as Minister, we cannot 
complain of the representation of the United States in 
England this year. English hospitality has been always 
less effusive than ours, and it has been reserved for Ameri- 
cans of eminence. But it is never less sincere and agree- 
able than ours toward Englishmen, and it is all the plea- 
santer because it is more discriminating. 

As England salutes with respect and honor Americans 
who have added lustre to the literature of the common 
language, it is impossible not to recall with a sense of hu- 
mor SYDNEY SMITH’s famous question of seventy years 
ago, Who reads an American book? It was an American 
book that opened his remarkable career in England to Mr. 
LowELL. It is an American book that draws England to 
the coast to welcome the Antocrat, and they were Ameri- 
can books which secured for PREscoTT and BANCROFT and 
MoTLEY and LONGFELLOW the English honors which they 
received. 

ByRON might well have felt that he was famous when 
his poems were read in the wilds of Niagara, and Scorr 
when he was universally known in America, and THACK- 
ERAY when the American sailor read Pendennis at the 
north pole. But no Englishman in America can under- 
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stand the feeling of an American author who, in the land 
of CHAUCER and SHAKESPEARE and MILTON, is welcomed by 
their countrymen, and, in his due degree, is admitted ad 
eundem, 


SHARP WORDS IN SEASON. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S veto messages upon certain pen- 
sion bills are very characteristic documents. They direct- 
dy and forcibly condemn the practice of reversing in the 
House the decisions of the Pension Burean, and contain a 
plain statement of the facts in regard to some two hun- 
dred and forty pension bills presented to him on the same 
day. Within the time allowed by law for their examina- 
tion he found that it would be impossible for him properly 
to examine them. A cursory glance seemed to show that 
many ought probably to be disapproved. But as he could 
not satisfy himself, he had no alternative but to allow 
them to become operative without his approval. He points 


out the carelessness of the ofticers of the House in provid- - 


ing to put the name of ANDREW HILL on the pension roll 
when the record of the Pension Bureau shows that it is 
ALFRED, and in another bill that it provides for a loss for 
two months of the increase of pension intended. The 
messages show the care with which the President attends 
to his duty, and his readiness to reprove the carelessness of 
Congress without regard for its mere party effect. He is 
evidently of opinion that public office is a public trust. 


PERSONAL, 


Mr. Danret Huntrnaton’s declaration that he will not again be 
a candidate for the presidency of the National Academy was made 
to the Academicians with much feeling and force. He will not re- 
cede from it. Under his administration the institution has become 
free from debt, and has purchased a valuable piece of real estate. 

—The foreign announcement that the late Lord Duptry paid 
$16,666 each for three Sdévres porcelains does not startle Ameri- 
cans, who have set the precedent of paying $18,000 for a Chi- 
nese vase. 

—An American novelist, who dislikes to see ink-marks on his 
fingers, warns his literary friends that the only possible means of 
escape therefrom is to use a very shallow inkstand. 

—Mr. Brayton Ives has been cataloguing his valuable library, 
and finds that he has about six thousand volumes, the most valuable 
being the GuTENBERG Bible, the first book ever printed. Only one 
other copy of it can be found in this country—that in the Lenox Li- 
brary. A copy sold recently in England brought $20,000; but Mr. 
Ives takes pride in the fact that his copy is an inch and a half 
taller and an inch wider than the English specimen. His collection 
abounds in first editions, especially of Plato, Cornelius Nepos, the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, the Odes of 
Horace, and four of Cicero’s works, one of them the first classic 
ever printed. He has gathered most of it within the last six or 
eight years, and principally at the sales of the Sunderland, Beck- 
ford, Hamilton, and Syston Park collections in London. Chances 
for adding rare books are extremely rare, but he proposes to make 
the most of them when they occur. Some of his curiosities have 
been features of the recent exhibition of bookbindings at the 
Grolier Club. ; 

—Mr. D. WitLis James, one of the directors and principal ben- 

efactors of the Union Theological Seminary, presented to that in- 
stitution, on the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary, an oil portrait 
of its President, Dr. Rosweit D. Hrrcncock, painted by Mr. W. J. 
Rice. President Hrrcucock appears in the gown that he wore 
when receiving the degree of Doctor in Divinity from the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 
— Colonel Davin B. Sicxets, formerly representative of the 
United States at the court of Siam, is lecturing in New York and 
its vicinity upon “Siam and the Siamese.” He gives a graphic 
account of the manners and customs of this far-off land, where 
the white elephant is supposed to be little less than a divinity, 
and the king is lonesome whenever his household includes fewer 
than two hundred wives. | 

—A brother of a successful young woman physician was asked 
after her health. “She is only fairly well,” he replied. “ Her 
sympathy for her patients and her sense of responsibility wear 
on her. Male physicians, I believe, are not troubled by either. 
When they have treated a case they dismiss it from their attcn- 
tion.” 

—The friends of Mr. Bartitey Campsett, the playwright, whose 
professional career until lately was brilliant, have been compelled 
to ask that he be put under restraint, owing to unsoundness of 
mind. All his successes were results of honest work and of a 
talent for dramatic situations. He has given pleasure to a larger 
number of people than any other American playwright. 

—At a very successful fancy-dress reception given by Mr. 
Grorer H. Boverron in London, a well-known American drama- 
tist appeared as Purity. He was dressed in a perfectly white 
swallow-tail coat, and .perfectly white waistcoat, trousers, socks, 
and. shoes. 

—Mr. Henry Warrerson had time to show himself in excellent 
physical condition, after his long and serious illness, to many 
friends in this city, before his departure for the Alps. As usual, 
he caused pleasure wherever he appeared, and no passenger.on 
board the Normandie received a more sincere bon voyage. 

—Boston has gained a true work of art in the bronze statue of 
Witiram Lioyp Garrison, by Orin R. Warner, which was shipped 
from this city a few days ago. The work weighs about three thou- 
sand pounds, and represents Mr. Garrison in colossal form, seated 
in an arm-chair. As a revelation of character it-has many solid 
and noble qualities, and it deals with the commonplaceness of 
modern costume in a classic spirit. Its vigor reminds“one of the 
French artist’s remark that sculpture is the art of a young man. 

—The three latest Academicians, elected last week, are Mr. AR- 
THUR Mr. J. ALpEN and Mr. C. Y. Torner; and 
the three latest associates, Mr. J. Carrot, Becxwirn, Mr. Hamitton 
Hamitton, and Mr. JosepH Lyman. These men are, without ex- 
ception, painters of sterling merit, and their election is creditable 
to the judgment and of the Academy. 

—Mr. James F. Surron, president of the American Art Associa- 
tion, desires it to be understood that his institution is in no sense 
a rival to the Academy. He expresses a willingness to contribute 
to the funds of the Academy, if need be. His enterprise, particu- 
larly his scheme of $2000 prizes, has stimulated American artists. 
His idea is that public picture.galleries should be arranged to look 
like private ones. 

—Franz Liszr, as described by one of his young lady enthusiasts : 
He is the most interesting and striking-looking man imaginable— 
tall and slight, with deep-set eyes, shaggy eyebrows, and long iron- 


gray hair, which he wears parted in the middle. His mouth turns ¢ 


up at the corners, which gives him a most crafty and Mephisto- 


phelian expression when he smiles, and his whole appearance and ! 


manner have a sort of Jesuitical elegance and ease. His hands 
are very narrow, with long and slender fingers. Liszt looks as if 
he had been through everything, and has a face seamed with ex- 
perience, . 
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CYNIC FORTUNE: 


A TALE OF A MAN WITH A CONSCIENCE. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Avruor or “First Person “ 
_ Gop,” “A Mops. Fatugs,” sro. 


“ Goop-nicat; good-by; bon voyage.” 

“Good-by; and thank you a thousand times. 
How many fellows are there in the world, Ken- 
von, who would travel a thousand miles, or there- 
abouts, to give an old chum the pleasure of din- 
ing with him ?” 

“I came to 

“Well, it’s like you, either way. 
hearted fellow in the world. Good-by.” 

The farewells were spoken in the vestibule of 

the Hétel des Postes, and the speakers were 
English: the one broad-shouldered, brown-beard- 
ed, bright-eyed, and florid of complexion; the 
other bent, pale, and meagre. 
_ The hall porter, standing with an air of abso- 
lute unconsciousness of anybody’s presence, in 
readiness to open the door, threw back the por- 
tal as the florid man shook his friend by the 
hand for the last time, and let in a gust of biting 
air and a cloud of melting snow-flakes. 

“What a night!” said the host. “You are 
not going to walk, Kenyon?” 

“There is no such thing as a fiacre abroad on 
such a might at such an hour as this,” replied 
the other; “but I know my way. Good-night; 
good-by.” 

The door closed behind the stalwart, well-clad 
figure, and Robert Kenyon, bending his head to 
the storm, rammed his hands into the pockets 
of his overcoat and strode along with a mind 
full of pleasant fancies. He was Paris bred, and 
knew his way well enough; but, though Paris 
bred, this was his first visit to the old city for 
more than twenty years, and his mind, not un- 
naturally, was busy with memories of his stu- 
dent days. 

He hummed laughingly, as he went along, a 
couplet of Barbier, which he set to an improvised 
tune of his own : 


the pleasure, not to give it.” 
e best- 


“Le garcon jonffiu, bien frais et dans son givire 
Chantant, @ plein gosier, les belles aprés-bvoire. 


And, ah! the jolly days,” said he—“ the merry, 
merry days, when we were young!” 

Suddenly stopping short in his walk, and 
speaking aloud, with the oddest and abruptest 
emphasis, he said, “ Confound the fellow! what 
right has he to intrude his ugly image on one’s 
. mind ®” and so walked on again. 

The snow was falling heavily, and was melting 
as it fell. The tall, gaunt houses, unlit from 
roof to basement, seemed to soak the night with 
their own darkness; and from every roof and 
window-sill, and spout and gargoyle, the melting 
snow dripped incessantly. 

“Confound the fellow!” said Kenyon, as he 
walked along. “I was out of tune with the 
night until his memory came to me; and he puts 
me in tune with it. A dismal ‘tune it is, too.” 

Except for the constant dripping of the melting 
snow, and the sound of his own footsteps, the 
night was noiseless. A score of yards away the 
street gas lamps were invisible, lost in the drift- 
ing fall of futile snow, which blackened as it 
touched the pavement. 

Kenyon, muttering, with occasional ejacula- 
tions of discontent against himself, against the 
object of his thoughts, and against the weather, 
walked on until he came to a spot where the road 
divided. On the left there lay a handsome, spa- 
cious street, and on the right a mere lane, lead- 
ing, as he knew, to a congeries of dirty and intri- 
cate by-ways. 

“Now in my student days,” said he, pausing, 
“it might have been a dangerous business to 
take the shorter and directer way alone, and at 
this time of night. But nowadays old Nap has 
worked such wonders, and the new gendarmerie 
are such clever fellows, the place ought to be 
safe enough. I think I know the road, and it 
will save me at least a mile. Here goes!” He 
marched on sturdily and in silence, absorbed in 
his own thoughts, but in the course of some 
twenty minutes pulled up short beneath a pro- 
jJecting gas lamp and looked about him somewhat 
doubtfully. 

“My .siemory,” he said, half laughingly, “ is 
less trustworthy than I fancied it. I don’t know 
this quartier certainly, and there is not a soul of 
whom I can ask the way. Where could I have 
gone wrong’ I fancy] should have held straight 
along Pewter Pot Street; and if that be so, I 
stand too much to the right. Well, then, the 
next turn to the left will do it.” 

He took the next turning to the left, and found 
himself in a street where the odor of decom- 
posed vegetable matter rose heavily to his nos- 
trils, unconquered by the falling snow. The filthy 
road was illumined by one solitary blotch of yel- 
low light. This light gleamed dimly through the 
greasy panes of a gargote, and from within came 
a sound of voices. SS 

“Help at last,” said Kenyon, gayly to himself, 
as he pushed open a door which shrieked upon 
its hinges. 

Half a dozen people—dull-eyed, vacuous, drunk- 
en—bleared at him sullenly as he entered. A 
woman, with a red handkerchief bound in sloven- 
ly picturesqueness about her head, sat behind a 
little counter, amidst a disorderly array of bottles 
and dirty glasses. 

Kenyon approached and asked his way. 

“Monsieur will take something to drink *” 
said the woman. 

’ “ But yes, if madame wishes it,” said Kenyon. 
“Give me a small glass of cognac.” 

He drew from his left hand a furred glove, and 

the eyes of one Gustave Peltzer, a personage well 
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known to the police of Paris, lost their vacuous 
and sullen glare, and all on a sudden sparkled 
brightly, as though they reflected the glitter of 
the valuable diamond which shone on Kenyon’s 
hand. 

The visitor, to get at his pocket, unbuttoned 
the heavy overcoat he wore, and Gustave Peltzer’s 
eyes sparkled again to see the heavy gold chain 
which swung across his waistcoat. 

Kenyon laid down a five-frane piece upon the 
wooden counter. The woman took it, and threw 
itintoadrawer. ‘ We have no little money here 
to-night, monsieur.” 

At this Kenyon quietly rebuttoned his coat and 
drew on his glove, looked calmly round him, and, 
for the first time, appreciated the chances of the 
situation. “Good madame,” he responded, cheer- 
fully enough, “ be so kind as to direct me.” 

The woman looked from one to another of her 
customers before responding. She met one pair 
of eyes alone, the eyes of Gustave Peltzer, still 
glistening with the light of Kenyon’s diamond in 
them. The other men were sunk in a drunken 
stupidity, and had no answer to give to her in- 
quiring look. 

“ Will madame be so good as to direct me?” 
said Kenyon, once more naming his destination. 

“ But willingly,” said the woman in the red 
head-dress. ‘“ Leaving the door, you turn to the 
left; you take the first street to the left, the first 
to the left again, and you are on the Boulevard.” 

Kenyon, with a casual “ Thank you,” touched 
his glass with his lips, reset it on the counter, 
half raised his hat, and left the place. 

“That is a strange way to the Boulevard, 
maman,” said Gustave Peltzer. 

“ Why,” responded madame, “ if it gives a poor 
and honest man an opportunity—” 

Gustave Peltzer rose without so much as look- 
ing at the landlady, and leaving the house, fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Robert Kenyon. 

The snow, which had fallen persistently for an 
hour or two, had just begun to take a gray and 
feathery hold upon the greasy pavement. The 
dripping from the low eaves of the houses still 
continued, but had a dragging and relenting 
sound. A footstep on the flag-stones left a black 
oval smear; and Gustave Peltzer, with a 
overcoat drawn tight about him, and his hat 
jammed low upon his brows, could not only hear 
the footsteps of the man before him, but could 
trace them as he walked. / 

The footsteps before him went on, with a some- 
thing firm and resolute in their sound, which 
daunted the skulking rascal in the rear. Gus- 
tave was a jail-bird, and ill-nourished. He con- 
trasted mentally the want of width and weight 
in his own starven frame with the broad shoul- 
ders, florid features, and deep chest of the man 
who owned the diamond and the watch chain. 
The contrast was unpleasing ; but Gustave pro- 

to balance it, nursing in his right-hand 
pocket a brutal weapon of whalebone, heavily 
topped with lead. He had a lurking way with 
hiro, which would have betrayed him to a mem- 
ber of the protective force of any country in the 
world. His very step was thievish — miching 
mallecho—and his eyes shot from side to side as 
though he mistrusted the darkness ; as, perhaps, 
he did. 

The leader, following the directions of the wo- 
man of the restaurant, took the first turning to 
the left, and the first turning to the left again. 
He walked on, now humming a fragment of an 
air, now silent, until he found further progress 
arrested by a blank brick wall. At this he turn- 
ed and looked about him, with an ejaculation of 
momentary ill-humor. A score of yards away a 
slouching figure shuffled toward him. 

“My friend,” he said, in his cheery English 
voice, “can you direct me to the Boulevard des 
Italiens ?” 

Gustave Peltzer shuffled sideways into a little 
alley which lay to his left. 

“ Holloa, there!” cried Kenyon. “Do you hear? 
You, there! Do you hear?” 

Peltzer shuffled back from the alley into the 
shabby street, and approached subserviently. 
“ Monsieur,” he said, “did me the honor to ad- 
dress 

“T asked the way to the Boulevard des Ita- 
liens,” said Kenyon. 

“ Ah!” returned Peltzer. “ Will monsieur per- 
mit that I show him the way? In these hard 
times a poor man is glad to earn a sou or two.” 

“Certainly,” said Kenyon. “Show the way.” 

“ Will monsieur follow me ?” said Peltzer ; and 
the Englishman assenting by a mere nod and 
murmur, he shuffled on before. 

Half-way down the street he crossed, manceu- 
vring so as to fall behind. At the moment when 
he felt himself hidden from his stalwart compan- 
ion’s eye, he whipped his brutal weapon from his 
pocket and struck a desperate blow with it. 

Kenyon’s hat spun into the roadway, and Ken- 
yon himself turned upon his assailant. But the 
blow was repeated, and repeated so swiftly and 
with such force that he fell to the ground, with 
his arms thrown out crosswise, and lay there still 
as a stone. 

The footpad knelt above him with a feverish, 
trembling haste, dragged the glove from the im- 
passive left hand, and was fumbling for the dia- 
mond ring, when the sudden crash of a door 
thrown open brought him to his feet, and the 
sight of a figure standing in the doorway sent 
— flying as hard as his shaking legs could carry 

im 


The unintentional rescuer seemed to take in 
the whole situation at a glance, and raced after 
the flying figure; but Peltzer turned and twisted 
with so much dexterity that the pursuer lost him, 
and stood breathing hard in the roadway. In 
some half-minute he became aware that the pur- 
sued had doubled back upon his own course, and 
had returned almost to the street from which he 
started. He might, indeed, have returned to the 
street itself, for the low-browed alley in which he 
had taken refuge when the rescuer last caught 


sight of him led back to it. The new-comer took 
that course, glancing suspiciously into all nooks 
and corners, but finding nothing to give sign of 
the fugitive’s whereabouts. This fact of itself 
was, perhaps, proof of some preoccupation, for 


‘ at his feet the signs lay plain for any man to 


read. Even in that dim light he could have 
tracked the flying footsteps by the marks they 
left upon the pavement; but he never so much 
as thought of this. 

Once in the alley, a single turn led him to the 
street he had originally quitted, and there a mere 
score of footsteps brought him to Kenyon’s side. 
As he stood and looked down upon the prostrate 
figure, he saw the white left hand lying helpless 
on the dark cloth of the overcoat, exactly as 
Peltzer’s hands had left it, and on one of the 
fingers of the hand the glimmer of a ring. He 
looked up and down the street, glanced swiftly 
and nervously at doors and windows, and then, 
stooping, took the helpless hand within his own, 
and examined the ring more closely. Then, with 
a new nervous look upon him, he set his arms 
about the prostrate man, and by a great effort 
lifted him and staggered with him through the 
open doorway. 

He walked unsteadily under his heavy burden 
along a narrow and at the end of it 
came ponderously in contact with a door which, 
being ill secured, yielded to the double weight 
and opened on a squalid room, lit by the flame of 
a single candle. A mean bed occupied one cor- 
ner of this apartment, and upon it the rescuer 
laid the rescued. Then he looked about him, re- 
pressing his own labored breath, and listening, 
less with the air of a man.who had just prevented 
robbery than with the air of a man who medi- 
tated it. 

Except for a sigh or two from Kenyon’s lips, 
the riot of his own heart, and now and then the 
asthmatic wheeze of his own breathing, he heard 
nothing; but his face was full of guilt and fear. 
Suddenly he started, and with steps as mean and 
treacherous as those of the thief he had lately 
scared, he traversed the narrow passage and came 
upon the street. There he looked about for the 
fallen hat, and having found it, reéntered the 
house, lightly and noiselessly closed the door be- 
hind him, and returned to the chamber. 


Il. 


The room was large and bare, with plastered 
walls and an uncarpeted floor. It was furnished 
with a couple of rush-bottomed chairs, and a 
large unclothed wooden table, fixed to the wall 
by iron clamps, and supported at the outer edge 
by iron rods. This table was strewn with a het- 
erogeneous assortment of books and manuscripts, 
bottles of glass and stone, iron and copper tubes, 
glittering implements of bizarre and bloodthirsty 
appearance, an electric machine, balls of silken 
twine, and a miniature furnace, with a crucible 
and glass retorts. Above the table was a plank 
of rough deal, serving as a shelf, and supporting 
a large jar of spirits of wine, in which grinned a 
dreadful something like a miniature monkey, 
blackened by the action of the spirit, and hideous 
to behold. The air was heavy with an odor 
which was at once acrid and greasy, like that of 
a dissecting-room. 

The rescuer took the candle from the littered 
table, walked to the bedside, and looked at the 
injured man. At the first glance he started, and 
dropping upon his knees, set his face close to the 
other’s, and peered at him eagerly for a minute 
or so. Then, rising slowly, with a bewildered air, 
he replaced the candle upon the table, seated 
himself mechanically, and, with his hands upon 
his knees, stared straight before him. In a while 
he again took up the candle, approached the bed, 
and peered at the unconscious face with short- 
sighted eyes. Then, again, he set down the can- 
dle and resumed his seat. 

“There may be,” he said, speaking in English, 
in a mumbling voice—“ there may be stranger 
things than this, but of all the strange things I 
have ever known to happen, this is the strangest. 
I should know him amongst a million.” 

Kenyon moaned, and stirred upon the bed ; and 

rescuer, rising hastily, but with an exagger- 
ated caution, stepped on tiptoe to the table, and 
pushing about with his hands amongst the litter 
of papers and miscellaneous articles which cover- 
ed it, found, after a minute’s searching, a pair of 
tinted glasses. These he polished nervously with 
the skirt of his coat, and then set them astride 
his nose. He disordered his already tangled hair, 
and pulled it low about his forehead; and then, 
standing with an air of irresolution and bewilder- 
ment in the middle of the room, looked furtively 
over his glasses at Kenyon, who moved and moan- 
ed again. Whilst he still stood there, Kenyon 
opened his eyes, and struggled, with a wild look, 
into a half-reclining posture. 

“ What's all this? Where am I?” 

“ Plait-il, monsieur,” said the other, in a shaky 
voice. 

Kenyon turned his face toward him, and 
dropped back upon the pillow. 

“* Monsieur is English *” said the rescuer. “ Un- 
happily I do not speak that language, though I 
read it. Monsieur said—” 

“IT beg your pardon,” said the Englishman, 
speaking, this time, in the language of his com- 
panion; “I forgot I was in Paris. I remember 
now—I was attacked in the street—I was struck 
from behind.” 

“Yes. Icame up just as you fell, or it would 
have gone hard with you. The man who attacked 
you saved himself, and I brought you in here. It 
is nothing serious, I fancy, but you must rest a 


little. But I have not yet had time to see if. you 
are injured. Permit me, sir. Iam a doctor of 
medicine.” 


“So am I,” said Kenyon. “I am not much 
hurt, I fancy.” 

The rescuer a hand, which felt trained 
and skilful, about Kenyon’s head. 


“ There is a little bleeding here,” he said; “ it 
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will be well to stanch it. A cold-water compress 
will serve.” 

He turned over the contents of a tattered bas. 
ket which lay in one corner of the room, and 
having found a piece of linen there, tore it into 
strips, soaked the strips in water, and bound up 
the wound. 

“It is little,” he said. “It was the fall rather 
than the blow which stunned you, and yet the 
blow was a shrewd one. There is a lump as large 
as an egg here.” 

“You are very good,” said Kenyon, feebly ; 
“and I scarcely know how to thank you.” His 
French was fluent and correct, more English in 
rhythm than in accent. “ But it is late, and | 
deprive you of your bed.” 

He made a motion as if to rise, but his com. 
panion’s hand restrained him. 

“You are not well enough to move yet. Re. 
pose a little.” 

The slight exertion Kenyon had made had 
turned his face pale, and had made his breath 
more irregular. 

“I keep late hours always,” said the rescuer, 
“and should not go to bed yet if I were alone. 
Rest a little; and then, if I can find a fiacre, you 
shall go home. I am afraid you will not be strong 
enough to walk to-night.” 

“You are very good,” said the patient again. 
“T am ashamed to give you so much trouble. 
Did you see the man who struck me?” 

“Yes. I pursued him; but he was too nimble, 
and I lost him. It is a bad neighborhood, and I 
was alone and unarmed.” 

“The neighborhood used to be bad enough,” 
said Kenyon, “in my student days, when I lived 
here years ago; but I had thought that it was 
safer now.” 

“Your student days!” said the rescuer, draw- 
ing his chair a little nearer. “ Forgive me if I 
am in error, but I fancy that I have the pleasure 
to know you. I do not recall your name, but 
were you not under Poul, at the Hotel Dieu, from 
57 to 60%” 

“Yes,” said Kenyon, turning his eyes upon 
him; “I was there. My name is Kenyon—Rob- 
ert Kenyon.” 

“Ah!” said the other, quickly, “the English- 
man! I remember now. I should have known 
before. I was there in the same years. You 
may not remember me. I was of another clique 
than yours. Mynameis Auguste Moreau. Your 
cousin,” he added, “was a close comrade of 
mine.” 

Kenyon’s eye travelled over the sordid litter 
of the room, and then returned to his companion. 
The rescuer continued: “ Ah! you note the place. 
I have fallen upon evil times, Monsieur Kenyon ; 
but your cousin and I are still close friends.” 

“Oh!” said Kenyon, struggling up again; “ he 
is alive yet, is he?” 

“You did not know that ?” asked the other, in 
a voice of surprise. 

“Know it?” said Kenyon. 
knew it nor cared to know it.” 

“T can understand that,” said Auguste Moreau. 
“But he is poorer and in greater misery than 
even you would wish him to be, though all he has 
told me were true ten times over.” | 

“Told you?” said Kenyon, falling back again. 
“ What has he told you?” His voice trailed off 
so as he spoke, and fell into such a feeble indis- 
tinctness, that his companion rose, and, before 
replying, sought and found a blue phial amongst 
the littered contents of the table, and pouring 
out a carefully measured quantity into a glass, 
held it to the wounded man’s lips, and besought 
him to drink. 

Kenyon obeyed, and a moment later a faint 
flush of color touched his cheek. 

“What has he told you?” he repeated then. 

“ He told me,” said the other, “ years ago, and 
has told me a thousand times since, that he wrong- 
ed you greatly. He says you loved a young girl, 
you and he, and that she liked you the better of 
the two. It was before you came to Paris, and 
you, though you were cousins, barely knew each 
other. He invented, in his jealousy, a lying story 
about you. The story was believed for a time, 
and he had hope of being accepted by the girl; 
but he was discovered and disgraced. It cost 
him all his fortune, for his father cast him off. 
He has been bitterly repentant ever since.” 

“ Naturally,” said Kenyon, “he has been bit- 
terly repentant ever since.” 

“Ah! sir,” said Moreau, eagerly and quickly, 
“it is not only that he has lost his fortune; he 
repents the act itself.” 

“A scoundrel always repents the act itself,” 
said Kenyon, “ when the act itself fails, and has 
been punished.” 

“ He has suffered,” said Moreaun—“ he has suf- 
fered bitterly and profoundly. He lives in a mis- 
ery as complete as this.” He waved his hand to 
indicate the squalid room. 

“T am not sorry to hear it,” said Kenyon. 

“Sir,” said Moreau, “I am a believer in a Di- 
vine Providence. Why is it that you are struck 
down by a strange hand in a foreign city at my 
door? Why is it that at the moment when you 
are struck I open my door, by pure chance, to 
look upon the night, and am so able to save you 
from further violence? _ Why is it that, after all 
this lapse of years, I am able to recognize your 
face? This is the hand of God, Monsieur Ken- 
yon. But for this you would not have known 
that your unhappy cousin lived; but for this you 
would never have known that he lives in misery.” 

“ Providence,” said Kenyon, feebly, but chuck- 
ling, in spite of feebleness, as he spoke, “ might 
have brought a less disagreeable fact to mind in 
a less disagreeable manner.” 

“You will not refuse him your forgiveness 
now ?” said Moreau—“ you will not refuse him 
your assistance ?” 

“ Ecoutez!” said Kenyon. “The blackguard 
was my cousin, though we were pretty nearly 
strangers. I hardly knew him. It is a hundred 
to one that, if I met him in the street to-morrow, 
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I should not know him now. He behaved like a 
rascal, not once, or twice, or thrice, but always, 
and consistently. I have neither pity nor help 
for him.” 

“Sir,” said Moreau, “ when last I saw him, and 
he spoke of you, he shed tears, Should I tell him 
of your refusal of forgiveness, he would break his 
heart.. He blessed God that his own wicked de- 
signs were frustrated. He is conscious of the 
wrong he did you. He repents sincerely. Be- 
lieve me, Monsieur Kenyon, he is a man with a 


“IT remember,” said Kenyon, “that he always 

kept a conscience.” 

oreau was silent for the space of some three 
or four minutes. “Let me tell him, at least,” he 
said then, “that you forgive him. I do not think 
he will trouble you for more than that.” 

“* My good sir,” said Kenyon, “ it would be easy 
to say that I forgive him; but I am in the habit of 
saying what I mecn, and I could never mean it.” 

“The word would cost you little,” said Moreau. 

“Monsieur Moreau,” said Kenyon, “I am in- 
finitely obliged to you. Do you think you could 
add to all your other kindnesses by finding me a 
carriage »” 

“You are not fit to move yet,” said Moreau. 
“If your friends are in anxiety concerning you, I 
can find you a messenger, late as it is. In the 
mean time, you had far better rest.” 

Kenyon tried to rise, but his head seemed made 
of lead, and he fell back and lay still, groaning 
with impatience. “I have no friends in Paris,” 
he said, a minute later. “There is nobody to be 
anxious for me here.” 

“That is well,” said Moreau. “In an hour or 
two you will be better. Try to sleep.” He drew 
himself away quietly, and taking a seat at the 
table, with his back turned to his patient, began 
to arrange the scattered manuscripts there. 

“You meet my cousin Gabriel sometimes, you 
say ?”’ said Kenyon. 

“Often,” said Moreau, dryly. 

“You may tell the rascal this,” said Kenyon, 
half groaning: “the share of the money that 
would have been his, if he had not behaved as he 
did, may be his still. It is not much, whatever 
he may say; but whatever it is, he can have it 
on one condition. Tell him to write to my law- 
yer, giving his address. The money shall be sent 
to him on one condition.” He paused there. 

“ What condition ?” 

‘“‘That he makes no approach to me. Tell him 
that if he writes,he must make that a distinct 
promise, and he shall have the money.” 

“TI will tell him,” said Moreau. His fingers 
toyed with a little morocco case, which fell open 


_as he played with it. A hypodermic syringe 


dropped from the case, and he tried its point 
upon his finger. “ You have no other message 
for him ?” | 

Kenyon made no answer; but after a while, 

roping with feeble hands, he managed to un- 
asten his overcoat, and to draw a pocket-book 
from his breast pocket. Opening this, he found 
a bundle of bank-notes, and selecting from the 
rest one for a hundred francs, he dropped it on 
the bed, and restoring the others to their place 
and the book to his pocket, spoke again. 

Moreau’s ears had been attentive to the rustle 
of the crisp bank paper. 

“Will you permit me, Monsieur Moreau,” said 
Kenyon, “to make you my almoner? There is 
much poverty in this neighborhood, doubtless ; 
and you, as a medical man, are sure to be in close 
contact with it.” 

He searched blindly for the note, and finding 
it, raised it an inch or two, and Moreau accepted it. 

“] thank you, sir,” he said, and with that re- 
sumed his seat. 

Then there was silence for a long time—a si- 
lence so profound that the dripping of the melting 
snow without was clearly audible. Moreau’s own 
breathing seemed exaggeratively noisy to him. 
The breathing of the man upon the bed seemed 
loud and stertorous; and, for somé reason, the 
rescuer’s nerves were so perturbed that every 
now and then he started at the fancy of a third 
breathing, which seemed, when it touched his ears 
at all, to be low and smothered and irregular. 
He listened hard, until the constant drip, drip, 
dripping of the melting snow and his patient’s 
breathing were mingled with a sound like that of 
& murmuring tide; but even through this there 
broke, or seemed to break, the real or imaginary 
sound of the muffled and irregular breathing of 
some third person near at hand. He sat for an 
hour like a statue, and then, turning slowly, looked 
toward the bed. The candle was waning fast by 
this time, and a great red wick toppled sideways. 
The room was almost dark. He snuffed the 
light, and taking the candle in his hand, stole 
stealthily, step by step, across the room, and 
peered once more into Kenyon’s face. The 
wounded man was sleeping, and sleeping so 
soundly that even when Moreau lowered the can- 
die to within an inch or two of his beard his eye- 
lids did not even flicker. His breathing had set- 
tled to the steady pulse of sleep; but his inert 
form was no stiller than that of the waking man 
beside him. Suddenly, with a movement almost 
as noiseless as it was rapid, Moreau turned and 
crossed the chamber. He took from the shelf 
above the table a small stone bottle thickly 
smeared at the nozzle with yellow wax. He broke 
the wax away, and having removed the cork, he 
took the hypodermic syringe from its case, deli- 
cately inserted the point of the instrument into 
the bottle, and then glided like a shadow to the 
bed, and bent over the sleeping figure. With a 
touch as light as air he turned down the collar 
of the overcoat and bared the neck, and with one 
rapid motion of the thumb he shot the contents 
of the syringe into the selected vein. The color 
in the sleeper’s face flickered out, a momentary 
tremulousness agitated the skin, and one quiver- 
ing breath passed his lips. 

That breath was Robert Kenyon’s last. 


[TO BE OONTINUED.) 
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THE PROPOSED PARIS 
TOWER. , 


Ir the plans of M. Eirret, a civil en- 
gineer of France, are carried out, the 
Exhibition of 1889 in Paris will possess 
at least one very remarkable and in- 
teresting feature. A picture is here ‘ 
shown of the structure which, with aes. 
the approval of the Minister of Com- rikstttd 
merce and the assistance of the French 
government, it is proposed by M. 
FEL to erect at the entrance to the Ty tn 1 iti 


Exhibition grounds. It is at present 
doubtful whether this oZicial sanction | 
can be obtained. The enormous height | A A 


of the tower is well shown by the 
comparison in the accompanying illus- 
tration with the Washington Monu- eke 
ment, the loftiest structure on this con- 
tinent. The Paris tower, if built, is to 
be 300 metres, or about 984 feet, in 
height. It is to be constructed entire- 
ly of iron, and is designed to be left as 
a permanent attraction of the French 
capital. On the summit of the lower 
or main arch is to be a spacious res- 
taurant or café, where visitors en route 
in elevators to the dizzy pinnacle, near- 
ly a thousand feet above the streets, 
may pause to refresh themselves at the 
by no means inconsiderable altitude of 
228 feet. On the summit of the tower 
or monument will be a broad terrace 
illumined by powerful electric lights— ~ 
a point of vantage, it is urged, which 
will prove not only attractive to idle 
visitors, but useful as well for scien- 
tific and astronomical experiments. — 
The cost of the structure is estimated 
at from $1,000,000 to $1,100,000, one- 
half of which amount M. Errrec guar- 
antees to raise, upon condition that 
the state will make up the remainder, 
and will allow him such pecuniary 
profits as the enterprise may afford 
during the continuance of the Exhibi- 
tion. 


MOUNTED SWORD 
CONTESTS. 


THE contests between horse- 
men armed with broadswords, 
which have become so popular 
in San Francisco, originated in 
Louisville, Kentucky, six years 
ago, when Duncan C. Ross, the 
well-known athlete, met Col- - 
onel Lenox, a Texan ranger, 
and defeated him. Ross de- 
serves the credit for having in- 
troduced this peculiar gladia- 
torial combat on the Pacific 
coast, the first contest having 
occurred in San Francisco on 
February 23, 1885. Since 
then meetings have taken 
place nearly every week be- 
tween ambitious swords- 
men, Ross being the 
chief gladiator, and 
victorious in his 
combats with a single ay 
exception. 

sport lies in the unex- | Cg, / yy 
pected. No two sword 
contests are alike in 
their features, and thie 
endless variety of posi- 
tions which the horse- 
men assume saves these — 
exhibitions from the 
monotony which so fre- 
quently marks contests 
in wrestling or sparring. 
The men are mounted on 


+o 


horses which are trained for 
the work, but are pro 
in no way from the blows of 
the swordsmen. Each man 
wears a cuirass of sheet steel 
buckled on the back and 
breast, which extends to the 
top of the hips; a neck-plate 
of steel fits closely about the 
neck and comes down over the 
top of the cuirass ; the head is 
guarded by the regular broad- 
sword fencing-mask, heavily 
padded, the nape of the neck 
protected by two wires which 
extend nearly to the shoulder ; 
on the sword-arm are worn 
wristlets of heavy leather and 
a leather guard for the upper 
arm; the bridle-arm is usu- 
ally protected by a wristlet 
of leather; heavy cavalry 
boots complete the costume, 
which at a little distance bears 
a strong resemblance to the 
armor of a medieval knight. 
The swords are the regulation 
cavalry sabre, with the point 
dulled, but with the edge as 
sharp asarazor. The contest 
consists of twenty-nine at- 
tacks to a finish. The main 
feature of the fight is to deliv- 
er a clear blow on the front 
or back of the armor, which 
scores as one “point.” A 
blow on the helmet does not 
count as a point, although it is 
not afoul. Striking the horse 
of an opponent causes the 
swordsman to lose a point, as 
does also hitting a man below 
his armor. Should a man be 
unhorsed, he is allowed to 
fight out the round on foot. 
The most closely contested 
hattles that have ever been 
fought on the Pacific coast 
were between Duncan C. Ross 
and Sergeant Cuar_es W 
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which took place on Apri! 19 and 26, in the arena 
on Telegraph Hill, San Francisco, and from which 
the sketches for Mr. TacLsrrvup’s picture on 
the front page were made. Telegraph Hill is 
now crowned with a turreted structure which 
serves at once as an observatory and a temple 
of Gambrinus. At the lower corner an arena, 
about forty feet by.fifty, has been graded off anc 
fenced in, and here, on this sightly eminence over- 
looking the beautiful bay, with its famous en- 
trance, and the mountains which seem to hold 
it in their keeping, the gladiators meet. There 
are always several thousand spectators, who no 
longer climb up the steep siope of the hill, but are 
drawn up by a cable road, one section of which 
has a grade as steep as the roof cf a house. 
When the appointed hour arrives the contest- 
ants appear, Ross dressed in a suit of close-fitting 
Scotch goods not unlike a bathing costume, while 
WatsH wears an ordinary business suit. The 
horses are champing their bits, and evidently 
eager to begin the fray. The clumsy- looking 
cuirass, which weighs about ten pounds, is buckled 
on, the head-mask is adjusted, the horses’ accou- 
trements are inspected, and the men then mount 
for the contest. Ross is a tall, raw-boned Scotch- 
man, a quarter of an inch over six feet in height, 
and weighs two hundred and thirty pounds. He 
has a handsome face, and the muscles of his huge 
arm stand out under the closely fitting shirt. With 
great recklessness he wears no wristlet on his 
bridle-arm and no gauntlet on that hand, trust- 
ing to his expertness with the sword to ward off 
apy blows. His sword-arm is guarded only by a 
leather wristlet, the hand being bare. The ugly 
armor loses its clumsiness on his superb figure, 
and he wears it without constraint. He sits his 
horse like a Centaur, and every movement is full 
of grace and conscious power. WaALsH is seen 
at a glance to be overmatched in height and reach 
of arm. He is a short man, standing only five 
feet six and a half inches in height, but he has 
great breadth of chest and powerfularms. When 
mounted he seems shorter than when on foot, and 
the armor, which fits Ross and makes him look 


‘. like a Crusader, converts WaLsH into a Sancho 


Panza, a mere caricature of chivalry. 

At the end of the twenty-eighth bout in the 
first of the two contests mentioned the score 
stood 14 to 14. Upon the concluding bout de- 
pended the fate of the championship belt, which 
Ross had held against all competitors. In this. 
bout Watsu- broke down Ross’s guard by a light- 
ning-like stroke, and dealt him a blow on the 
breastplate, but the Scotchman, refused to recog- 
nize his defeat, and made a vicious lunge with 
his sword. To avoid this, Wa.sn darted through 
the entrance to the arena; but he was not swift 
enough to eseape his pursuer, who inflicted a gash 
on his shoulder, and himself received a cut on 
the chin, the wire mask giving Way before. the 
savage backward blow of Watsu. The excited 
swordsmen were separated, and the match was - 
awarded to WaLsuH. 

The contest which occurred in the following 
week was short but brilliant. From the outset 
the bouts were fought with savage energy. Ross 
was wore than usually reckless, and on the sixth 
bout received a severe cut on the forefinger of 
his right hand. This injury affected his temper, 
which was nét improved by the representative 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, who forced him to discard the spurs with 
which he was prodding his horse. The match end- 
ed abruptly in the nineteenth round, when Ross 
dealt Watsu so heavy a blow on the right arm 
that the muscles were rendered powerless, and he 
was unable to lift: his sword. 

Although the element of danger is largely 
eliminated by the armor, still these sword con- 
tests are attended with no small risk. Admiral 
Seymour, who commanded the British fleet at the - 
bombardment of Alexandria, was present at sev- 
eral of these contests when he was in San Fran- 
cisco recently. He enjoyed the swordsmanship, 
but he declared that in real actions he had never 
seen rougher work done, and he thought the con- 
tests should be. prohibited. The history of sword 
contests in San Francisco shows several serious 
accidents. On April 13, 1885, in a fight between 
Ross and Captain E. W. Jenninos, an ex-British 
officer, the latter’s helmet slipped forward, and 
he received at the same time a blow on the back 
of the head which laid open the skull with a 
ghastly cut four inches long. Ross saw the hel- 
met slip too late to omit the blow, but he held 
his hand to weaken the stroke, or JenninGs would 
certainly have lost his head. As it was, the in- 
jured man. lay in a critical condition for two 
weeks, but finally recovered. When he was fully 
restored to health, Jennines pluckily met Ross 
again in the arena, and was a second time dis- 
abled, by a blow which fell upon his wrist. Ina 
singular match on December 28, 1885,between 
Ross mounted, and Major Fereuson on foot, arm- 
ed with musket and bayonet, Ross in the. ninth 
bout delivered a powerful blow which fell on the 
musket barrel, and the sword, gliding down, shat- 
tered the bones of the index-finger of Fereuson’s 
left hand. Other minor accidents have occurred, 
and it is seldom that a match ends without one 
or both the contestants receiving painful cuts. 

Ross received the training which makes him 
so dangerous a rival in the Royal Scots Greys, 
one of the British heavy cavalry regiments, 
in which he served fiye years. He has 
fought all comers in San Francisco for 
nearly twelve months, and the list of those 
he has vanquished ranges from an inspect- 
or of Australian police to an ambitious 
Italian tomale peddler who had fought un- 
der Sergeant Waxsu, the only 
man who has proved to be a match for the 
Scotchman, learned swordsmanship in the 
rebellion, serving in the Eighth Missouri 
Mounted Infantry, and afterward with 
SHERMAN in the Atlanta campaign. He 
has a record of eleven successful sword 
contests in the city of Mexico. 
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THE SLOOP YACHT “MAYFLOWER”.—Drawy ny Hoean, Psorocrarus sy N. L. Stesurys, Boston. 


THE *“*MAYFLOWER.” 


General J. Parne, well known as one 
of the most skilful and intelligent of the mem- 
bers of the Eastern Yacht Club, and who has 
been very successful in his experiments upon the 
schooner-yacht Halcyon, gradually improving her 
until he made her one of the fastest light-weather 
vachts afloat, was one of the, syndicate of gentle- 
men who united to build Puri/an last 
vear, and he sailed on her during the whole sea- 
son. 

As a result of that experience he came to the 
conclusion that she could be improved upon, and 
early in February last he gave to Mr. Epwarp 
Bureess, the designer of the Puritan, an order 
for a new sloop similar to the Puritan, but a lit- 
tle larger, and which should embody in her model 
the changes which the experience of General 
Pare bas led him to believe will be improve- 
ments.:. To Messrs. Grorce Lawiry & Son, of 
Boston, who built the Puritan, was given the con- 
tract to build her, and the result is seen in the 
picture which is given above. 

She is called the Mayflower, and her dimensions 
are: Length over all, 100 feet; at water-line, 85 
feet; extreme beam, 23' feet 6 inches; at water- 
line, 22 feet; depth from keel to top of beam, 11 
feet 4 inches; depth of hold, 8 feet 10 inches; 
draught at stern-post, 9 feet; amidships, 8 feet 
2 inches; four feet aft of the stem, 4 feet; with 
centreboard down, 18 feet; least freeboard, 3 
feet 2 inches; overhang forward, 5 inches; aft, 
14 feet 9. inches; displacement, 110 tons; out- 
side lead, 37 tons; inside ballast, 11 tons. Her 
centreboard is of yellow pine, with a lower course 
of oak, and is 21 feet long, 10 feet deep, and 4 
inches thick ;-it is shod with iron, and has 300 
pounds of lead run into the top of it to make it 
sink readily. Her mast is of Oregon pine, 80 feet 
long, 20 inches diameter ; the topmast is of spruce, 
48 feet long, 11 inches diameter; bowsprit, 80 
feet long, 14 inches diameter. 

All the material used in her construction is of 
the very best, and she is built strongly in order 
to stand the great strain to which she is likely to 
be subjected when racing in a seaway. Her 
principal point of difference from the Puritan is 
forward, being much finer than that yacht; and 
there are some who have seen her that say that 
while in running and reaching, or even in weather 
work when the water is smooth, she may be able 
to give the Puritan her time—between three and 
four minutes over a forty-mile course—in weather 
such as was encountered during the race for the 
GorLeT cups last summer the Puritan's fuller 
bow will be an advantage, and she will most like- 
ly beat the new sloop even sailing, or without al- 
lowance. 

There car be no doubt, however, but that in the 
Puritan, iscilla, Mayflower, and Atlantic the 
committee of the New York Yacht Club will have 


.four verry fast vachts to choose from, and of a 


speed so nearly equal that the office of deciding 
which is the best will be a delicate one. 


A TRUE STORY. 


“Tue fiction of the present day lacks the es- 
sence of romance; it is all hard fact: there is 
plenty of clever character-drawing, bold and 
striking, but there is no soft, vague background 
of poetic shadow in which fanciful natures de- 
light.” 

The speaker was a man of middle age with 
whom I had been conversing on the shady piazza 
of a country tavern. He was known throughout 
the region as a scholarly person of somewhat un- 
reliable habits, who boarded either at the afore- 
said tavern or at the houses of some of the farm- 
ing folk where he occasionally gave lessons. It 
was rumored that he was under some social ban- 
ishment, and that he was closely related to a cer- 
tain city millionaire ; but of that I knew nothing, 
and cared less. All that I did know was that he 
was familiar with all the ins and outs of the 
woods, that he was a successful angler and a 
pleasant companion, eager to read all the maga- 
zines and newspapers I had with me, and to 
criticise them freely, which of course interested 
me as an occasional contributor thereof. He had 
just finished reading what I considered a typical 
New England story, full of odd humor and pro- 
vincial peculiarities, and as he handed the book 
to me made the above remark. 

I suggested that the romance of our day con- 
sisted insthe wonderful performances of electrici- 
ty and steam, far outrivalling the deeds of the 
past, with even supernatural accessories; but 
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he shook his head as if 1 had not caught his 
meaning. 

“That is just where the trouble lies; the age 
is materialistic; so is its literature. How e 
do you account for the success of Zola and his 
tribe ? I remember, when a boy, hearing my mo- 
ther talk of the furor occasioned by Waverley 
—the mystery of its authorship, the profound se- 
crecy Scott maintained. Imagine how absurd a 
man would be considered who should act thus 
nowadays. But how much more absurd, if he 
should undertake to depict the joys and sorrows 
of a chivalric time—‘la belle dame sans merci’ 
—or transcribe the lays of a troubadour.” 

**] am not so sure.” 

“But Iam. I speak somewhat from experi- 
ence. I have written for this and that periodival ; 
the higher its level, the more prosaic its dewands. 
‘Study from life,’ they tell me; ‘ paint from na- 
ture,’ forgetting with what different eyes we look 
on nature; how our own habit of mind colors all 
we see. Shall I tell you a story? Not to illus- 
trate my theory exactly, but because I am in the 
mood, you are lazy, and there is nothing else to 
do just now.” 

I gladly acquiesced. 

“ My mother was a remarkable woman—every- 
body’s mother is that, you know; she had a clear 
head, a retentive memory, and a wide experience. 
She was the daughter of a New London shipping 
merchant, who came, when she was quite young, 
to live in New York, that his children might have 
the advantages not procurable in a provincial 
town. But New York itself was not much more 
than that when compared with European cities. 
Still, it did have several good schools, King’s Col- 
lege, and, I believe, some other endowed institu- 
tions. My grandfather had made money, and he 
was desirous that his children should not only be 
well educated, but should advance socially. 

“There was then considerable aristocratic feel- 
ing prevailing against people in trade, but my 
grandfather ‘seized the bull by the horns,’ took 
a house in Pine Street, furnished it according to 
the taste of the day, sent his children to school 
and dancing-school (the latter was taught by a 
French refugee of good birtl:), patronized the 
theatre and the School of Fine Arts, and enter- 
tained the notabilities who came to this West- 
ern wild in search of health or wealth, or both. 
He succeeded admirably, was considered public- 
spirited and generous, and made many friends. 
My mother, his eldest daughter, at eighteen left 
school with a certificate declaring her scholarly at- 
tainments, as well as her proficiency in all the more 
practical requirements of the time. She was also 
an elegant dancer, and was considered one of the 
best three dancers in the city. The other two 
were a Miss Van Cott and a Miss ——; but I 
had better not give the other one’s name. I will 
call her Vanessa, though Lucrezia would be more 
apropos. These girls—Lily Van Cott, Vanessa,and 
my mother—were constant companions. They 
were very beautiful. My mother said Vanessa 
was superb, her figure commanding, and her man- 
ners very imposing. Lily, though charming, had 
not so much del esprit. She was of a more timid 
nature, and it was no matter of surprise that she 
did not attract as much attention as Vanessa, nor 
that Vanessa, notwithstanding her many admir- 
ers, should marry first. Her choice was consid- 
ered excellent—a young man of good family, of 
wealth, and of ambitious character. 

“ Lily shortly after married her cousin, and my 
mother was bridesmaid to both. She delighted 
to describe the wedding-feasts and the beautiful 
apparel of the brides, from the wine and the wed- 
ding-cake to the satin and pearis. But such de- 
scriptions can hardly compare with the luxury of 
the present day. However, I always listened with 
boyish pleasure to all the details, for it was not 
until a much later date that I heard the whole of 
the story, or that portion of it which was unfitted 
for childish ears. 

“The winter succeeding these marriages was 
an unusually gay ope. Many foreigners were in 
town, and among them a famous singer—a Si 
Bolacca, or some such name. Everybody raved 
about his exquisite voice, and he was invited ev- 
erywhere; in fact, the whole town was at his 
feet. You may be sure this pleased his Serene 
Highness, but the two brides were his especial 
favorites. Perhaps he thought himself safer in 
paying attention to married women than to maid- 
ens. It was noticed, however, that, contrary to 
the usual custom, Vanessa did not seem to stand 
first in favor, but that Lily’s quieter beauty had 
precedence. This was the more remarkable be- 
cause all visitors from foreign lands had 
in propouucing Vanessa's style unapproachable 


except in court cir- 
cl 


es. 

“ Now I have my 
own way of telling 
stories, and you 
must pardon the in- 
terruption, but I 
wish to remark that 
I am coming to the 
part of my tale 
which, when I have 
presented it in lit- 
erary form, is al- 
ways objected to 
as ‘sensational.’ I 
have therefore 
striven to no pur- 
pose when I have 
essayed to soften it. 
To resume: 

“You would not 
suppose that two 
lovely young wo- 
men, secure in the 
affection of their 
husbands, and en- 
joving the respect- 
ful admiration of 
all their friends, 
could possibly be affected by the passing favor 
of a foreign adventurer; for so all those pro- 
fessional singers were looked upon, no matter 
how greatly they were courted or how highly their 
attainments were valued. But it became evident 
to all that Vanessa was furiously jealous of Lily 
Van Cott. Search as you may for hidden springs 
of action, 1 am convinced that vanity is as power- 
ful a force among us as love or hate or revenge. 

“Signor Bolacca was a guest at my grandfather's 
house, and in his honor a ball was to be given. 
The tickets had been out for days—they did not 
use cards so commonly as now—and my mother 
had written invitations to her particular friends, 
and received their replies. Vanessa’s note was 
on her writing-desk, when a delicate little pack- 
age was brought in addressed to Signor Bolacca. 
As he was in constant receipt of pretty trifles 
from his many admirers, my mother ordered the 
servant to take it to his room, merely remark- 
ing that the address resembled that of the note 
lying before her. 

“ The ball was to take place that night; and my 
mother was just putting the finishing touches to 
her toilet, when she heard a little tumult in the 
house, but thought nothing of it. I should have 
told you that my grandmother's death had placed 
her at the head of affairs. She went on, there- 
fore, arranging her dress, when a pale-faced ser- 
vant rushed in and begged her to come to the for- 
eign gentleman’s room and see what was the mat- 
ter. My mother hesitated, and asked where her 
father was,and why he had not been appealed 
to; but the servant was in so great agitation and 
alarm that she was obliged to yield to her en- 
treaties. 

“The room was a spacious one—the guest- 
chamber—and lighted by sconces. In the mid- 
dle of it, and on a canopied bed, Jay Signor Bolac- 
ca im full dress, but ghastly pale and suffering ; 
the servants were all about him, endeavoring to 
relieve him, and frightened half out of their wits. 
A faint odor of ceffee pervaded the atmosphere. 
My mother opened the windows, applied restora- 
tives, and had the satisfaction of seeing the gen- 
tleman revive, but was interrupted in her minis- 
trations by a messenger and a note imploring her 
to come instantly to her friend and neighbor 
Lily Van Cott. Imagine what a predicament for 
her tobein! Dressed for a ball, the whole house 
lighted and decorated, the person for whom the 
entertainment was in honor ill on her hands, and 
another friend beseeching her presence as if her 
life depended on it. 

“ And, indeed, her life was in danger, as my 
mother soon discovered from the messenger. 
Quickly giving her orders, and summoning a 
physician, my mother threw a cloak around her 
and hurried to her friend. The same sight met 
her eyes. Lovely Lily Van Cott in all the brav- 
ery of ball attire was stretched motionless and 
speechless on her bed, and the same odor of cof- 
fee filled the atmosphere. 

“Her husband was frantic, her attendants 
helpless. My mother’s suspicions were now fully 
aroused; but she maintained her coolness and 
composure, and calmly administered stimulants. 
She had the satisfaction of seeing her friend 
rally, and able to explain that she had been taken 
ill after drinking a cup of coffee ; and as the phy- 
sician had arrived, my mother hastened home. 

“She was just in time to receive her guests— 
a throng of whom were pouring into the draw- 
ing-room. My grandfather was very much an- 
noyed and surprised at her absence, and still 
more disconcerted that the chief guest of the 
evening was unable to appear. 

“My mother was equal to the occasion, but 
watched long in vain for the arrival of Vanessa. 
Would she come, or would she stay away? Had 
she the courage to invoke the shades of darkness 
in dealing these deathly blows, and yet the cow- 
ardice to dread the resalt? Evidently to stay 
away would provoke comment, and that was 
something not to be desired. She came—late in 
the evening when many had left—in her custom- 
ary brilliancy of dress and manner; but my mo- 
ther noticed that she was feverishly restless and 
impatient ; that in spite of her clever talk and 
easy grace her color came and went like flash- 
ing lightning, and that she avoided her, and was 
in haste to depart. Perhaps her own suspicions 
colored her criticism; for she has told me that 
Vanessa had for her the fascination of a basilisk, 
and that she could not keep her eyes off of her. 
My mother, you see, had a quick wit. She had 
made some inquiries, and found that the package 
addressed to Signor Bolacca in Vanessa’s hand- 
writing contained coffee, that it had been sent as 
if by an anonymous admirer, begging the siguore 
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to accept it as something especially rare and de- 


licious. 

“ This the signore had done, and one of the ser. 
vants had prepared it according to his directions 
in a little French tin, which he always carried in 
his travelling case, and served it in a cup of the 
willow pattern Indian china, which was the com- 
mon breakfast service. The signore had drank it, 
leaving only a drop or two in the cup, which my 
mother saved. The package, too, was laid aside, 
and the paper on which was the superscription. 
A similar package had been left at Mrs. Van 
Cott’s without any address, and Lily’s servants 
had used it as a matter of course, supposing it 
came in the customary way from the grocer; but 
the curious fact that the servants were all Eng- 
lish people, and cared only for tea, saved them 
from drinking it. Mr. Van Cott, too, had dined 
early, having business in Communipaw, so that 
Lily was really the only sufferer. 

“Both packages were examined by a chemist, 
and found to contain a large quantity of arsenic— 
so much, indeed, that it had overshot the mark, 
and not done its insidious but more deadly work. 

“And now you will expect to hear some start- 
ling details, but I have none to give you. The 
victims of this atrocious attempt both recovered. 
Signor Bolacca left the country—with what im- 
pression of its women I leave you to imagine. 
The physicians, a lawyer or two, my mother, and 
a few others knew enough to convince them who 
was the culprit, but no legal steps were taken, no 
accusation made. 

“'Vanessa’s husband became a distinguished 
man, known all over the country for his scientific 
attainments and the great attractiveness of his 
kindly character. Vanessa herself continued to 
be a leader in society, and was the mother of 
several childreu. She died prematurely—how, 
when, or where I never heard, more than just the 
fact I have related. 

“ Of course you are disappointed. I would like 
to be able to give a different termination to my 
tale, but then it would not be truth, and I am 
not a Hawthorne. But can you not imagine for 
yourself the fearful condition of that woman's 
mind? It was no impulse of outraged love that 
impelled the deed. It was jealousy, revenge, and 
wounded vanity. Had she killed her victims 
there could have been no more murder in her 
heart than was there already. That she did not 
was due to the clumsiness of failure, not to her 
intention. And how cool she must have been, 
and how disappointed !—but no, let us believe 
that the tidal wave of repentance and sorrow 
had set in by the time she knew her’ plot had 
failed, and that for the rest of her life she made 
atonement in a thousand deeds of charity and 
bitter tears and prayers for forgiveness. There 
are tragic elements, you see, beneath these quite 
commonplace lives of ours.” 

I acquiesced in silence, and my raconteur lit a 
fresh cigar. 


THE PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION. 


TuHeEre is matter for serious consideration in 
the general character and quality of the exhibi- 
tion of pictures which has been called forth by 
the’ Prize Fund of the American Art Association. 
The most obvious inference that it conveys is 
that American artists are very susceptible to the 
stimulation which the assured rewards of such a 
competition afford. It is shown that the offer 
of a comparatively moderate amount of money 
and a number of gold medals to be distributed 
by the suffrages of artists has been sufficient not 
merely to discredit and depreciate the annual 
display of the National Academy, but to bring 
together a collection of pictures far surpassing 
in merit and importance any previous exhibition 
of the work of American artists. 

Many of the pictures in the Art Association 
Galleries would undoubtedly have been sent to 
the Academy had they not been drawn away 
from it by the competition ; but there is internal 
evidence that the general weight and importance 
of the exhibition are directly attributable to the 
prizes. The National Academy, if sufficiently 
national in character and administration, should 
naturally command such an exhibition every 
year, just as the Salon annually comprehends 
everything that is new and noteworthy in French 
art. And the National Academy will undoubt- 
edly do so eventually; but the fact that it does 
not at present do so simply enforces and empha- 
sizes the charges of mismanagement and selfish- 
ness that are reiterated inst it every spring. 
It is to be hoped that a c in its policy is 
impending. It is a source of no little regret to 
every one interested in our artistic progress that 
the institution which of all others is intended to 
promote it should so lamentably fail of its pur- 


pose. 

The exhibition at the Association galleries is 
as brilliant and hopeful a showing o American 
art as one could wish to see, and in the general 


* sense of distinct and unmistakable progress that 


it conveys it is nothing short of surprising. It 
is fine in all its features except sculpture, and in 
that regard an effort will probably be made to 
do better next year by offering a special award 
for it. The committee of award confined itself 
this year to the consideration of the figure sub- 
jects, and we give engravings of the pictures they 
selected. 

Mr. Mitier’s “ At the Inn” is the best example 
of this rapidly rising artist that has been exhib- 
ited in New York, and discloses an aspect of his 
work which has been more familiar in the Lon- 
don exhibitions than here, only one of a like qual- 
ity having so far been shown here—that of the 
“Cosy Corner” in the late Academy exhibition. 
Mr. Miter is strongest when he treats these 
themes. He is more nearly in relation with his 
subject, and he paints it with less consideration 
of manner and and more concern for lit- 
eral truth, than when he is dealing with classical 
and purely decorative compositions, such as we 
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have been made familiar with in recent exhibi- 
tions. Many of the latter are very beautiful and 
technically full of interest ; but in such pictures 
as “ At the Inn” there is a much profounder sig- 
nificance and a much more charming sentiment. 
It is the brightest and pleasantest picture of the 
year, after Mr. Anpry’s “ Old Song” in the Water- 
color Exhibition. 

Mr. C. F. Utricu received and deserved a prize 
for his “ Glass-Blowers of Murano.” It is a brill- 
iant piece of work, and shows an ease and free- 
dom of execution that his pictures have hereto- 
fore lacked. His “ Lace-Makers” in the same 
gallery has the same commendable qualities, and 
is in every respect a very charming picture. 

Mr. Grayson and Mr. Suwmons are the two oth- 
er fortunate exhibitors. Both contribute large 
studies of the class brought into vogue by Jutzs 
Bréron, and adapted to a special and individual 
scheme of color by Bastizn Lepage. Mr. Gray- 
son’s “ Midsummer Dream” is a bold and vigor- 
ously painted study of a peasant girl resting upon 
a harrow in a cabbage field. Mr. Simmons’s “ Mo- 
ther and Child” is a more ambitious subject, and 
is drawn with a great deal of power. It depicts 
a peasant woman who has fallen wearily asleep 
while peeling potatoes by the side of a child’s 
bed. There is real feeling in the picture, and 
rare skill in the execution, which is marked by 
the utmost simplicity and sincerity. 

Among the other figure subjects in the exhibi- 
tion that will repay attentive study are: Mr. Cari 
Marr’s “Gossip” (No. 165), an excellent piece of 
work from every point of view, fine in color and 
in drawing, and a most skilful presentment of a 
very difficult problem of light and shade; Miss 
Rosina Exmett’s fine “ Twilight” (No. 95), a very 
graceful and purely classical figure; Mr. B. W. 
“Suspected Conspiracy” (No. 54), 
a capitally painted and admirably characterized 
study of three peasants, with a delightful exprea- 
sion of humor to give forve and cogency to its 
motive; and the two fine military subjects of 
Messrs. TakGo and Gaut. Mr. Ganv’s picture is 
the best military picture that has been painted 
by an American. It has the inspiration of the 
facts, and it has to do with the actualities of the 
real thing. 

Among the landscapes are some pictures of 
rare beauty and merit. Perhaps the most pow- 
erful and striking of all is one by an artist who 
is new to our exhibition—*“ A Spur of Mount Ad- 
ams,” by Harotp B. Warren. This is a very 
fine achievement, large in style, imaginative in 
treatment, and admirable in the splendid strength 
pots masses and the depth and harmony of its 
color. 


THE SOUTHERN METHODIST 
GENERAL CONFERENCE, 


Tue Southern Methodist General Conference, 
which met early this month in Richmond, repre- 
sents a very prosperous Church. The opening 
address of the bishops reports an increase of 
members, during four years, from 860,717 to 
996,994, making the present aggregate nearly 
one million of communicants. These members 
are almost exclusively whites, the colored mem- 
bers of the Southern Methodist Church having 
been set off as a separate body shortly after the 
war. There are forty Annual Conferences under 
the jurisdiction of the General Conference, con- 
taining nearly 4500 ministers. As is well known, 
all the pastors are itinerants, and receive their 
churches for limited terms at the hands of the 
bishops. 

The offering by one of the delegates of a series 
of resolutions which propose the taking of mea- 
sures for the securing of union with the Northern 
Methodist Church has awakened wide-spread in- 
terest. The subject is by no means new. As 
far back as 1869 proposals of reunion were made 
to the bishops of the Southern Methodist Church 
by the Northern Methodist bishops. These were 
kindly received, but as the churches had not 
yet established fraternal relations, little could 
be done. There were unadjusted questions of 
church property which troubled both sides. Be- 
yond this, there was an obstacle apparently more 
formidable to be overcome. The Southern Meth- 
odist Church had, since the separation in 1844, 
been always spoken of by Northern Methodists 
as a secession, and this imputation had been re- 
sented in the South. The legitimate origin of 
their Church, by virtue of the Plan of Separation 
mutually agreed upon in 1844, has been a tender 
point with Southern Methodists. A joint com- 
mission selected with full powers settled the 
points of difference in May, 1876; the recogni- 
tion claimed by the Southern Church was fully 
accorded, and cordial relations were established. 
From that time the desire for union, or rather 
reunion, has found frequent. expression. 

No doctrinal differences are in the way of re- 
union; both Churches hold steadfastly also to 
Jonn Westey’s system of itinerancy, and both 
have lay ‘delegates in the General Conferences. 
The Southern bishops have a suspensive veto 
upon General Conference action ; this can be ex- 
ercised only on the ground of the unconstitution- 
ality of a proposed measure, and can be overcome 
by a succeeding General Conference. Both 
Churches are in the Southern field, and their 
rivalry in small villages is irritating, and at times 
disastrous to both. It is not strange, therefore, 
that the expediency of ending such rivalries by 
union has occurred to mavy thoughtful men on 
each side. It is obvious that a good understand- 
ing should be reached, and rules of comity es- 
tablished, and the common work for the welfare 
of men prosecuted in the friendliest spirit. 

A more serious impediment to reunion is 
thought to be the unwieldy size of the united 
body. It will contain nearly three millions of 

and would be supervised by a 
General Conference which could not easily de- 


termine the many questions requiring its authori- . 


ty for settlement. Organic changes of polity 
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would seem to be requisite for the purposes of 
satisfactory government. The effect of such a 
reunion would be most wholesome for the coun- 
try. 


THE VICTOR EMMANUEL MON- 
UMENT AT ROME. 


EaR.y in the present year the Italian govern- 
ment began the work of preparing the site of the 
t national monument to Victor EmManvet. 
very one knows the eastern summit of the Capi- 
toline Hill, crowned with the Convent and Church 
of Ara Coli. It is here that a monument which 
will be visible from every part of Rome is to rise. 
Hitherto the dome of St. Peter’s has been the one 
object which, seen from across the Campagna, 
marks the site of Rome. It will not be long be- 
fore the traveller, as he catches his first glimpse 
of the great monument of Cliristian Rome, will 
also see, gleaming under the sunshine, the white 
marble of the monument that symbolizes the birth 
of free and united Italy. While the Franciscan 
convent of Ara Coeli and a number of other build- 
ings are to be demolished in order to make way 
for the Victor Emmanuel Monument, lovers of old 
Rome will be glad to know that the church of 
Ara Ceeli is to be spared. 

The design for the monument which was adopt- 
ed was selected from a number which were sub- 
mitted at a competition open to all Italian artists. 
It is the work of a young civil engineer, Signor 
Saccon1, and the accompanying illustration, taken 
from a photograph of the model, will give a fair 
idea of its general plan and proportions. 

The two groups of statuary at the foot of the 
grand staircase, which are designed to symbolize 
Thought and Action, are to be replaced by four 
statues, two of which, representing Cavour and 
Mazzi, will personify Thought, while the other 
two, representing Action, will be statues of Gari- 
BaLpi and La Marmora. Ina little chapel on the 
first platform or landing is to be placed a statue 
of Rome in gilded bronze. On the parapet in 
front of the landing are to be two allegorical 
groups, representing respectively the Defence of 
Rome in 1849, and the Liberation of Rome in 
1870. 

On the next great landing is to be placed the 
equestrian statue of Victor Emmanv&_, and four 
allegorical figures personifying the four great 
epochs of the Italian revolution—1849, 1859, 
1869, and 1870. Still higher will be placed eight 
statues of the leading men who codperated with 
Victor Emmanvxgt in the work of Italian liberation, 
and above each column in the attic of the temple 
which forms the chief part of the monument are to 
be allegorical statues of the chief Italian cities. 

While the monument itself is to be the work 
of Signor Sacconi, the various statues are to be 
executed: by those sculptors whose models may 
be accepted after a competitive exhibition. What- 
ever fault may be found with the details of the 
monument, the conception is certainly fresh and 
striking, and the monument can hardly fail to be 
an imposing one. 


THE CHATHAM ARTILLERY OF . 


SAVANNAH. 


On May 4 the Chatham Artillery of Savannah, 
Georgia, which is the oldest military company in 
the Southern States, celebrated the one-hundredth 
anniversary of its organization. Besides such 
usual features of a celebration like this as a pa- 
rade and drilling for a prize and the entertain- 
ment of visiting companies, tablets were ‘placed 
on the monument to the Revolutionary hero Gen- 
eral NaTHANIEL GREENE, and the interesting and 
honorable history of this old artillery company 
was reviewed by the same orator, the Hon. JoHn 
E. Warp, who delivered the oration at its semi- 
centennial celebration ; and an interesting career 
it is that the company has had. 

“ This artillery corps,” says its historian and the 
historian of Georgia, ‘‘ was the child of that heroic 
age” of the American Revolution. It did its first 
field service in 1786 in bombarding a camp of 
freebooters on Bear Creek, in Georgia, under the 


command of Captain Epwarp Luioyp, who had 


lost an arm during the British siege of Savannah. 
From that time until now it has volunteered for 
service in every war that the United States has 
been engaged in—in the late war, on the Confed- 
erate side. It fired the funeral salute when Gen- 
eral Greene was buried ; it fired a salute in honor 
of General Wasnincton when he visited Savan- 
nah, and so pleased him that he complimented 
the battery by presenting to it two bronze six- 
pounders which had been surrendered by Corn- 
WALLis at Yorktown. These “ Washington guns” 
have been kept all these years. During the late 
war they were buried under the armory to pre- 
vent their capture by the Federal troops. In the 
war of 1812 the company fortified and guarded 
Savannah; in 1824 it took prominent part in 
paying honor to General Larayertte whien he laid 
the corner-stone of the monuments to Greene and 
Pvecaski; in 1835 and in 1837, when there was 
trouble with the Indians in Florida, and again 
when war was declared with Mexico, it volun- 
teered for active service, but was not called into 
the field; and it entered the Confederate service 
and saw four years of war, and was among the 
last troops of the Confederacy to surrender, being 
a part of General Jonnston’s army. 

Captain Jonn F. Wueaton, the present com- 
mander, was promoted to the captaincy in 1862, 
while the company was in thé Confederate ser- 
vice. The Hon. Jonn EF. Warp, the semicenten- 
nial and the centennial orator, whose home is 
now in New York, years ago was commander of 
the company. He was formerly a prominent 
lawyer in Savannah. 

Although the event celebrated was the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the Chatham Artillery, 
the review ofthis: company’s history and the un- 
veiling of the tablets on the Greenz monument 
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were by no means the only features of the cele- 
bration. Colonel C. C. Jonzs, the historian of 
Georgia, delivered a historical oration on General 
GrexkNE, about whom Mr. Jerrerson Davis also 
made a short address ; there were drills for prizes, 
in which military companies from five States, “the 


-blue and the gray,” took part, the Montgomery 


Greys taking first prize. The other military com- 
panies of Savannah—the Savannah Volunteer 
Guards, the German Volunteers, the Oglethorpe 
Light Infantry, the Republican Blues, the Georgia 
Huzzars, and the Irish Jasper Greens—entertained 
the visiting companies ; and for three days there 
was military pomp by day and revelry by night in 
the Southern city. 


JOHANN MOST. 


Jouann Most, of this city, who was ignomin- 
iously dragged from under a bed, where he was 
in hiding, on Tuesday of last week, and placed 
in the Tombs Prison on the charge of having in- 
cited to riot, is a German by birth, and is forty 
years of age. In early life he learned a trade, 
but being gifted with a certain fluency of speech, 
soon deserted labor for politics, and six years ago 
was elected a member of the German Reichstag 
by the Socialistic party. While in the German 
parliament he endeavored to distinguish himself 
by eccentric extravagances, but was speedily ex- 
pelled from that body. He then removed to Lon- 
don, and established the Freiheit (freedom) news- 
paper, which was smuggled in large quantities 
into Germany, and distributed in Socialistic quar- 
ters. Most’s article rejoicing over the assassina- 
tion of the Czar of Russia in March, 1881, caused 
his arrest by the English government, although 
England had theretofore been regarded as a safe 
field for free speech by Continental assassins. 
The prompt arrest of Most was said to have been 
due to the direct interference of Bismarck. Most 
was defended by the late A. M. Suutivan, in spite 
of whose eloquence he was found guilty of a 
crime, and was sentenced in May, 188], to six 
months at hard labor. At the expiration of this 
term of imprisonment he came to the United 
States, and won distinction in Socialistic and 
Communistic circles of this city by a series of 
violent harangues directed at the English govern- 
ment particularly, and all forms of government 
incidentally. On the 22d of April last Most ad- 
vocated the practices of murder and arson before 
a large audience in Germania Hall, and it is for 
this offence that he is now under indictment. He 
was released on bail May 14. 


NEW YORK HOUSES. 


Tae group of “ Vanpgersitt houses” on Fifth 
Avenue was supposed, when the houses were 
completed four years ago, to touch the high-wa- 
ter mark of luxury in the domestic architecture 
of New York. So, indeed, it did. Nothing more 
lavishly expensive has been built since. Unfor- 
tunately, the most luxurious of the VaNDERBILT 
houses—the brown-stohe mansions built for Mr. 
W. H. Vanperpitt—were not the most commend- 
able, nor commendable at all, from a strictly ar- 
chitectural point of view. On page 324 are given 
illustrations of two more recent examples of 
house - building in New York, the “Tuirrany 
house,” at the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Seventy-second Street, and the three “ MarquanpD 
houses,” at the corner of the same avenue and 
Sixty-seventh Street. 

In their diverse ways these structures are ex- 
tremely interesting by reason of their architect- 
ure, as well as “imposing” from the more com- 
mon characteristic of evident costliness. The 
“Tirrany house,” as it is generally called, al- 
though, in fact, the pile includes, or seems to in- 
clude, a subordinate dwelling at the north end, 
occupies four or possibly five city lots, 100 by 
100 or 100 by 125 feet. It is rectangular in 
plan, the variations that prevent it from becom- 
ing monotonous and box-like being recesses and 
projections beginning 
above the basement 
story, and these are 
severally roofed, giv- 
ing animation and va- 
riety to the sky-line. 
The central part of 
the main front on 
Seventy-second Street 
is recessed above the 
basement, the 
flanking divisions are 
crowned with gables 
intersecting the enor- 
mous main _ roof. 
Under the eaves of 
this a balcony spans 
the recess above the 
third story. Other fea- 
tures of this front that 
relieve it of heaviness 
are a corbelled oriel 
at the corner, running 
through the three sto- 
ries above the base- 
ment, and an open 
loggia of a single 
heavy round arch at 
the opposite end. It 
is upon the avenue 
front that the size of 
the great roof is most 
apparent, inasmuch as 
nearly the whole of 
this wall is covered 
with an enormous ga- 
ble pierced with one 
great window at the 
centre. Much of the 
charm of the building 
comes from the skill 
with which the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Mc- 
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Kr, Mrap, & Wurtz, have chosen its materials. 
The basement is built of rough-faced blue-stone 
used in large blocks. The superstructure is of 


_@ tawny brick, between brown and yellow, burned 
‘from a clay found, we believe, at Perth Amboy, 


and the terra-cotta, which is employed in pieces 
of unusual size, is of the same clay. The roof’is 
covered with a very dark, almost black, corru- 
gated tiling, 

The Marqvanp houses, of which Mr. R. M. 
Honrt is the architect, are designed in the French 
Renaissance, or rather in the transition from 
French Gothie to French Renaissance, the classic 
elements being more apparent in the principal 
house at the corner, and the medieval im the 
smaller houses on the avenue. The materials 
are red brick and light sandstone. The effect of 
the southern front is very sumptuous, and that of 
the avenue front very piquant and picturesque. 
The detail is everywhere expressive and full of 
spirit. One of the most admirable points of de- 
sign is the manner in which the slope of the hill 
is recognized in the treatment of the avenue 
fronts, so as to individualize the houses without 


impairing the unity of the group. 


-WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A NEw game-law in Ohio allows the shooting 
of ducks only on the last four days of the week. 
Nobody may molest a duck on Sunday, Monday, 
or Tuesday in that State. There is no law in 
Kentucky forbidding the shooting of ducks on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays. 
If there were, and if the beneficiaries of the law 
understood it, Kentucky and Ohio would be a 
great place for ducks, which, by spending ‘part 
of the week in one of these States and part in an- 
other, might mock at sportsmen, and live toa ripe 
old age. 

Seven Arabians are said to be among the per- 
sons now in Paris waiting to be inoculated by M. 
Pasteur. They like the sunlight, and the build- 
ings of Paris cast too much shade to suit them. 
The other day they placed a ladder against a wall 
of their hotel, and mounting to a height where 
the sunlight could fall upon them, basked in it 
with satisfaction. If there had been high build- 
ings in the desert, and they had been up a ladder 
when the dog came by, they would not have been 
obliged to journey to Paris and sit waiting upon 
a ladder in that inclement town. 


There are to be summer courses in two branch- 
es of learning at Cornell University this year. Pro- 
fessor J. H. Comstock conducts a course in ento- 
mology and general invertebrate zoology, begin- 
ning on June 21, and continuing ten weeks ; and 
Mr. F. H. Morgan will direct a summer school of 
chemistry, whch will open on July 6, and last 
nine weeks. The school of chemistry will afford 
three courses, namely, elementary chemistry, qual- 
itative analysis, and quantitative analysis. Per- 
sons who are not regular students of the Univer- 
sity may have the beneft of this extra instruction 
upon payment of a small sum. 

An East Indian newspaper says that the great- 
est tea-drinkers in the world are the inhabitants 
of the Australian colonies and New Zealand, who 
consume upward of seven pounds per head yearly. 
The people of Great Britain, who come next in 
the list, consume something less than five pounds 
per head; in the United States the consumption 
is one and a third pounds, and in Russia only a 
little more than three-fifths of a pound. Russia 
gets the name of being a great tea-drinking na- 
tion from the habits of some of her provinces, in 
which the consumption is enormous. Belgium, 
Sweden, Hungary, and Spain consume less tea 
than the other nations of Europe, but in no na- 
tion on the Continent except Holland does the 
consumption exceed one pound per head. New- 


foundland and Cawada beat the United States at 
tea-drinking. 


THAT'S SO. 


Partriok Euan, the President of the Irish National League, has sent a despatch 
to Mr. noting that “not a Irishinan was among the Anarchists at 
while most of those fell 


fending public order were of our uation- 
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MAURICE B. FLYNN. 


Mr. Maurice Bexnert Fiynx, whose portrait 
is published in this issue, is a shining example 


of the possibilities afforded in this city for the | 


accumulation of great wealth in a short period of 
time. Mr. Firnn will not be forty years of age 
until two years from the 3d of November next. 
He certainly inherited no fortune, being one of 
six children born to Patrick and Mary Fiywn in 
the little village of Malden, Columbia County, in 
this State, and when at the age of seventeen he 
arrived in New York his cash capital consisted 
of thirty-seven dollars. These facts make the 
statement that his fortune is estimated at from a 

million to a million and a half of dollars one of 
considerable interest. With the exception of a 
‘year’s schooling” at a Catholic school in Troy, 
such education as young Fiyxn had at the tine of 
his arrival in New York had been picked up by 
his own unaided efforts. 

Upon his arrival in New York he took the 
first employment he could find, which proved to 
be in a small grocery in Williamsburg. He sub- 
sequently became “ time-keeper” at the Novelty 
Iron-Works, and then learning that the firm of 
C. Horcuxiss & Son, iron manufacturers, 
were in need of a book-keeper, he boldly applied 
for the situation, and although he knew scarcely 
anything of the requirements of the position, 
succeeded in obtaining and ong h~ e place at 
a salary of eight dollars a week. ithin a very 
short time his salary had been nearly doubled. 
His executive ability was speedily recognized, 
and when, in 1867, the junior member of the 
firm died, ‘the sole management of the details of 
the business was intrusted to young Fiyxx. Two 
vears later he was given a small interest in the 
firm, and on the Ist of May, 1870, was admitted 
to the firm as an equal partner. 

During all these years he had been assiduous 
in his studies. He lived in Brooklyn, but regu- 
larly for several years attended the night school 
at Cooper Union,«nd being quick to learn, rap- 
idly acquired a fair knowledge of the French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish languages, which he has since 
mastered, besides devoting himself to the stndy 
of mechanical drawing and elocution. In 1878, 
Mr. Fryxn, three days before election, declared 
himself to be a candidate for the Assembly on the 
Democratic side of politics, and was elected to 
represent the thirteenth and fourteenth wards of 
Brooklyn, defeating the regular Democratic nom- 
inee by a large plurality. At the conclusion of 
his term he was reélected. 

In the mean time the business of his firm was 
prospering, and he was coming to be looked upon 
as one of the leading contractors of New York. 
Changing his residence from Brooklyn to this 
city, he began to put his hand largely into New 
York politics. He was one of the committee of 
one hundred organizers of the County Democra- 
cy, and in 1883 was made chairman of the Four- 
teenth District Assembly General Committee. 
In the autumn of the year just mentioned Mr. 
Fiynxn was married to a daughter of THropore 
Moss, the treasurer of Wallack’s Theatre. The 


‘nomination by Mayor Epson of Mr. Roxum M. 


Serirre for Commissioner of Public Works was 
at the time attributed to Mr. Fiynn’s influence, 
and as the iron manufacturing firm to which Mr. 
Firxn belonged was, and still is, largely interested 
in contracts for public work in New York, his inter- 
est in the appointment has been ascribed to pure- 
ly business motives. His confidence in Mr. Squire 
is said by those who know him best to have been 
sadly shaken by the latter’s alliance with the Tam- 
many and Republican politicians, who initiated 
and engineered the Bruns scheme at Albany, and 
a rupture between them is said to be imminent, 
as Commissioner Squire is not inclined to take 
Mr. Fiynn’s advice and follow the example of 
ALLAN CAMPBELL in the management of the De- 
partment of Public Works. It is, at any rate, the 
fact that before Mr. Fiyxn began to engage at all 
in politics the firm with which he was connected 
had many contracts with the various city de- 
partments of New York and Brooklyn, and the 
magnitude of these contracts has not materially 
increased since he began to become, what he now 
is, a great political power in the city of New 
York. Last vear Mr. FLynn went abroad, and 
carried, among other letters of introduction, one 
from President CLevELanp to President Grikvy 
of France. 


ROLLIN M. SQUIRE. 


Ow the last day of December, 1884, Mayor Ep- 
son surprised the politicians and the people of 
New York generally by nominating, for the im- 
portant office of Commissioner of Public Works, 
Mr. Rottis M. Squire, who had been a resident 
of the annexed district of this cjty for a year or 
two before that date, but who was still regarded 
by those who knew him as more of ‘a Bostonian 
than a New-Yorker. A portrait of Mr. Squire 
is published in this issue. He has been the 
Commissioner of Public Works for nearly a 
year and a half, and has apparently no reason 
to complain of ‘the notion which led him to 
change his place of residence from Boston to this 
city, although a bill conferring especial and lar- 
ger powers upon the office which he fills was 
overwhelmingly defeated in the Legislature last 
week. Mr. Squire is forty-eight vears of age, 
and was born at Springfield, Vermont. He at- 
tended school at Chester, in that State, and it 
was during these school-boy days that Mavor Ep. 
son, who was able to give him so decided a lift 
in after -life, first met him. His father, Mr. 
James C. Squire, was in those days known as a 
shining light in Spiritualistic circles in Boston, 
and being a man of considerable property, was 
able to support his son in comparative idleness. 
Young Mr. Squire paid less attention to the prac- 
tice of the law than to the cultivation of the tal- 
ents of a “medium,” and being facile with his 
pen, succeeded iu attaining prominence as an ex- 
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ponent and expounder of his father’s faith. He 
contributed poems to the Banner of Light, and 
at the height of his literary and Spiritualistic 
fame went to Europe. Specimens of his poetry 
were affixed by Mr. Squire to the front of the 
City Hall last summer, when that building was 
draped in mourning for the funeral of General 
Grant, and remained there until the Mayor per- 
emptorily ordered their removal. After several 
years spent abroad Mr. Squire returned to Bos- 
ton, and ultimately became the law partner of W. 
A. Siuwons, He has been connected with min- 
ing schemes in the West, and has had in many 
respects an adventurous and not at all times suc- 
cessful career. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
TONIC FOR OVERWORKED MEN. 

Da. J. C. Wrvson, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I have 
need it as a general tonic, and in icular in the 
debility and dy a of overworked men, with satis- 
factory A dv.) 


PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 
** You have demonstrated that a Perrxor.y jure soap 


be made. I, therefore 
and to the in general the 


of 
ure ‘La Belle over one ulterated 
Cuas. 8S. “ La Bette” Boveuet Tor.et Soar 

made from choicest stock, with a large — 
age pe Ps is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infanta —(Adv.) 


IT IS A GREAT SATISFACTION 

To petpentine a drug-store like Riker’s, where can 
implicitly rely on preryebinn being of the t and 
Purest, and eee upon the representations of the 
salesmen ; and at the same cme eel assured that you 
are buying at the Lowest Possible Prices consistent 
with the Best. 

Riker's Drug Store, No. 858 Sixth Avenue, is, with- 
out _ the most popular and reliable in the city. 
—(A 


Soort's Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
osphites is excellent in lung troubles.—Dr. Exnoou 
‘aLLowayY, La Grange, Ga., says: I have used Scott's 
Emulsion with wonderful success in all _ troubles, 
also find it bas no equal in summer diarrhea of chil- 
dren.” —[{ Adv, 


CURE FOR THE DEAF. 

Prox’s Patent Iurrovep Cusnionxp Ear 
Peereorty Rrerorx tue Hranine and perform the 
work of the natura! drum. Invisible, comfortable, and 
always in ition. All conversation, and even whis- 
pn. heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book of tes- 

timonials, Free. F. Hisoox, 853 B’way, N. ¥.—({Adv.) 


eostura Brrrers were oe repared by Dr. J. G. B. 

a for yey: private use. eir utation is such 

y that they have become known as the 

_ appetizing tonic. Beware of counterfeits. Ask 

your grocer or for the article, manu- 
factured by Dr. J & Sons.—{ Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Wixetow's Soorume should always be 
ens gums, allays n, cures wind co 
the best remedy for diarrhea. %5c. a bottle. 


ADVER THEMEN 
GOLD BAKER — 1878. 


Breakfast aktast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


To Embroider 
CRAZY Q UILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & factory ends,called W 
Embroidery. 40c. wil] buy one ounce. which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
Designs 100 styles enclosed in each 
ckage. nd 4b ctn tal note to THE 
MAINERD SPO L SILK CO., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broad way, N.Y. 


FSTERBROOK'S 


re NS. 
048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
orks: Camden, N., J. 26 John St., New York. 


EAFNESS its CA AUEES and CU RE,by one 


y years. 


by moat of the no pecialists o s the dag 
with pane. Cured himeel? | in three mont bs, 
and since then — by same wrt 


A an ome " 
Alain, simple and Sek Be, ork Oty. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive, 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
all, of sither sex, to more money 


way than anything else in thie 
world. Fortunes the workers abeolntel 
Terms mailed freee TRUE & CO., Angueta, Maine. 
PARIS DRESSES 
MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE... 
7 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris. 
Many Years with MEAISON LAUR. 
English well Spoken. 


IM PROVED ROOT BEER. 

Makes gallons 
of a delicious, sparkling. and wholesome beverage. Sold 
by all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
C. E. HIRES, 43 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scrofula 


Is one of the most fatal scourges which 
afflict mankind. It is often inherited, but 
may be the result of improper vaccination, 
mercurial poisoning, uncleanliness, and 
various other causes. Chronic Sores, 
Uleers, Abscesses, Cancerous Humors, 
and, in some cases, Emaciation, and Con- 
sumption, result from a scrofulous condi- 
tion of the blood. This disease can be 
cured by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


I inherited a scrofulous condition of the 
blood, which caused a derangement of my 
whole system. After taking less than 
four bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla I am 


Entirely Cured 


and, for the past year, have not found it 
necessary to use any medicine whatever. 
I am now in better health, and stronger, 
than ever before.—O. A. Willard, 218 
Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 


I was troubled with Scrofulous Sores 
for five yeurs; but, after using a few 
bottles of Avyer’s Sarsaparilla, the sores 
healed, and I have now good health.— 
Elizabeth Warnock, 54 Appleton ‘street, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Some months ago I was troubled with 
Scrofulous Sores on my leg. The limb 
was badly swollen and inflamed, and the 
sores discharged large quantities ‘of offen- 

used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
three bottles of this medicine 
have been entirely healed, and my health 
I am teful for the 
ne me,— Mrs, 
O’ Brian, 158 Sullivan st., New York. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Bold tp all Drew J.C.A 


SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and sest to 


EXTRACT 
of LETTER trom 
st WORCESTER, 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
that their.sauce is 
esteemed in 
In and is in my 
opinion, the most 
palatable, as well 

as the most whole- 
some sauce is 
made.” 


bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Skin Blemishes 

}) BIRTH MARKS 
-are-cured-by- 


Cuticura 


R CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 
fantile and Birth Humors, for allaying Itch- 
ing. Burning, and Inflammation, for curing the first 
ie mptome of Eczema, Peoriasia, Milk Crnet, Scald 
ea —- and other inherited skin and blood 


ra, the great Skin Cure, and Coriovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curiovura 
Rrso.uvent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. 

Cutiourna Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 
free from poisonous in ienta. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovea, Sc. ; Soar, Q5c. ; 
Reso_vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrenr ax» 
Co., Boston, Mags. 


i Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Baox- Aonr, Uterine Pains, Soreness, and 
Paw PLast a 2c. 


rranted. 


ty of the Runabout is such. t its sale 
of all other vehicles of its class combined. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


Nassau St., New York. 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Bills of Exchange, Commercial 
and Travelers’ Credits on 


MESS. BARING BROS. & CO., 
LONDON. 
Also en principal Continental Cities. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 


SOME TIMELY BOOKS : 


THE RAILWAYS AND THE REPUB- 
LIC. By James F. Hvpson. pp. iv., 490. 
8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


MASSACRES OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
A History of the Indian Wars of the Far West. 
By J. P. Duny, Jr., M.S., LL.B. With a Map 
and Profuse Illustrations. pp. x., 784. 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $3.75. 


G. The Solution of 


MANUAL 
Social and Industrial Problems. By Cuartes 
H. Ham. Illustrated. pp. xxii., 404. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1.50. 


ECONOMICS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Being Plain Talks on Economics, especially for 
Use in Business, in Schools, and in Women’ 3 
Reading Classes. By R. R. Bowker. pp. vi., 
280. 16mo, Cloth, 15 cents, 


THE STUDENT'S MODERN EUROPE. 
A History of Modern Europe from the Cap- 
ture of Constantinople, 1453, to the as - 
Berlin, 1878. By Ricnargp Lopes, M.A. 
XXX., 772, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. (In “ The 
Student’s Series.” ) 


NOTABLE NOVELS: 


A New Edition of 


THE BREAD-WINNERS. A Social Study. 
pp. 320. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


ATLA: A Story of the Lost Island. Br 
Mrs. J. Gregory Author of ** Dawn to 
Sunrise,” &. pp. 284. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00, 


A VICTORIOUS DEFBAT. A Novel. By 
Wotcort Bacestier. Illustrated by Alfred 
Brennan. pp. 350. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.00, 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. ANovel. By 
_Epna pp. vi.,412. 16mo, Half Cloth, 


75 cents. 
A New Hiition of 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 
By Cuaries Reape, Author of “ Hard Cash,” 
“Griffith Gaunt,” ke. pp. 320. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.00; 8vo, Paper, 35 cents, 


DR. TAYLOR'S NEW BOOK: 


JOSEPH, THE PRIME- MINISTER. 
By the Rev. M. Tayxor, D.D., LL.D., 
pp. 242. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


A POAETQUISSINGS CHRONICLE: 


UPLAND AND MEADOW. A Poact- 
quissings Chronicle; or, The Rambles of a 
Naturalist in New Jersey. By Cuanries C. 
Assorr, M.D. pp. x., 398. 12mo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $1.50. 


BISHOP LEE’S NEW BOOK : 


EVENTFUL NIGHTS IN BIBLE HIs.- 
TORY. By the Right Reverend Atrrep Lex, 
D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Delaware. pp. 424. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 

VI. 

GEORGE ELIOT AND HER HERO. 
INES. A Study. By Gootp Woot- 
son. With Portrait. pp. x., 178. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


VIL. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. EDWARD LIV- 
INGSTON. With Letters hitherto unpub- 
lished. By Livinaston Hunt. pp. 182. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 
LATEST ISSUES: 


oTs. 
75. FRENCH AND Samana SOCIALISM. By 
25 
. IF LOVE BE LOVE. By D. Cecil Gibbs..... 25 
. THE ABSENTEE. By fag Edgeworth... 2 
THE EVIL GENIUS. By Wilkie Collins.... 25 
. GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Johu 
’ AUNT RACHEL. D. Christie Murray. 25 
OF BOOKS. By Frederic arri- 
25 


ere eee eee eee eee ee 


74 

73 

72. 

71 

70 

69 

68. DOOM. By Justin H. rey ng M. P 
67. SEA- YEA 
66. W 

65 

64, IN 

63. 


ee 


Rev. h, M. 
. TOLIP PLAGE. By Virginia W. Johnson.... 25 
SHALLOW WATERS. By Anuie Armitt. 25 
OUR SENSATION NOVEL. ited by Justin 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 
596, The Russian Storm-Clond. By Stepniak..... 20 


525. A Stern Chaee. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 20 

824. England’s Sapremacy. By J. 8. Jeans....... 20 

623. Trust Me. By Mrs. John Kent Spender...... 20 

522. Demos. A Story of English Socialiem....... 2u 
521. War and Peace.—The Inmsion. By Count 

Léon Tolstot........... cols 25 


520. Major Frank. By A. L. G. Bosboom-Tous- 
saint. Translated from the Dutch by J. Akeroyd. 20 
519. The Last Days of the Consulate. From the 
French of M. Fauriel. 20 
518. The Mystery of Allan Grale. BR. 3 L F. Mayo. 2 
517. Captain Dangerous. By G.A 20 
616. Lord Vanecourt’s Danghter. By Mabel Goilins 20 
514. Until the Day Breaks. ke, By Emily Spender.... 20 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt af price. 
Harpen’s CataLocvr sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


Choice styles in Paris Printed 
Lawns, Crepe Cloths, Plain 
Colored Organdies and Batistes, 
Printed All-Linen Lawns, Ti- 
tania Crepes, ‘‘ Anderson’s” 
Zephyrs, Embroidered Ging- 


hams, etc. 


Sroadevay AS 19th ot. 


Chemist Druggisl. 
IS THIS WHAT AILS YOU? 


Do you feel general! whe miserable, or suffer with a thon- 


sand and one indescribable bad feelings, both mental 
and physical ?—among low 
weariness, lifelessness, weak ness, feelin 
fulness and bloating after eating, or sense of “ gone- 
ness” or emptiness of stomach in morning, flesh soft 
and lacking firmness, headache, blurring of evesight, 
specks floating before the eyes, nervous irritability, 
mee memory, chilliness alternating with hot flushes, 
itude, gurgling or sensations 
in bowels, with heat and nipping pains occasionally, 

Ipitation of heart, short breath on exertion, slow cir- 
culation of blood, cold feet,pain and oppression in chest 
and back, pain around the oins, aching and weariness 
of the lower limbs, drowsiness after meals but ae 

wakefulness at "ot i languor in the a 
constant feeling of dread, as if something awful was 
about to happen ? 

If you have any or all of the symptoms, send cents 
to GEO. N. STODDARD, druggist, 1226 N 
Buffalo, N. Y., and I will tell you ails 
you, postpaid, some simple and harm!) 

leasant to take, and easy directions, which, if you fol- 
ow, will positively and effectually cure in from one to 

weeks’ time, no matter how bad you may be. 
Few have suffered from these causes more than I, and 
fewer still at my age (48) are in more perfect health 
than Iam now. The same means will cure you. 

The Cincinnati Stanparp says: “We 
have seen testimonials from sufferers, and they all 
verify the good results obtained from his simple rem- 
edies. We know Mr. Stoddard personally, and can 
vouch for the truthfulness of his statements. a has 
been in business in Buffalo = _— y always 
doing just as he readers need have no 
hesitancy in sending him 

Tux Curtet1an aT Work, New York, eays: ‘‘ We are 
personally acquainted with Mr. Stodd , and know 
that any communication to him will receive prompt 
and careful attention.” 


W. L. DOUCLAS 


Best material, fit. equals any $5 or ay + 
every pair Boos Take none ped 
“WwW. L. Dougias’ $3.00 Shoe 


War Volumes of Harper's Weekly 


We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper’s Weekly during the War to “ Har- 
per’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion,” same size 
pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the illustrations 
that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during the War. 

SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
McDONNELL BROS., 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


‘HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


7 


? 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and Meat 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
nual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invainable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations nme feel grate- 
ful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of ie —_ 
Signature in Blue Ink across the 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph teveg 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 

with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocere, 

and Chemists. Sole A Gi" Wy the United States 

(wholesale only), C. D D & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, Eng 

Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 

PARK & TILFORD, ACKE ERRA & CON- 


DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBL 8, THURB WHY- 

LAND, & CO., PRANCIS H EGGETT & CO..CHAS. 

N. CRITTENTON, W. H. CO. 
PRESIDENT 


Of the Largest Retail Furniture 
House in the Worid wiil send Free, 
an lIijustrated Priced Catalogue. 
Send for one. 
Brooklyn Furniture Co., 
669 to 571 Fulton St. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


ROWLANDS: 
ODONTO 


Known for more than 60 years as the best tooth pow- 
der, as it contains no gritty or acid ingredients: it 
whitens the teeth, polishes and preserves the enamel, 
and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Ask 
druggists for ROWLANDS® ODONTO, the 
only genuine Odonto. 


Lingary or Coneress, 
Coryrieut Orrior, W 

To wit: Br ir Rememneren, that on the 6th day of 

Febru:ry, Anno Domini 1886, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 


B 
deposited in this Office the titles of Books, the titles 
or oo riptions of which are in the following words, 
tow 


HISTORY OF KING RICHARD THE SECOND 
OF ENGLAND. By Jacos Axnsorr. With En- 
gravings. 

HISTORY OF KING RICHARD 
OF ENGLAND. By Jacos Assortr. With 
gravings. 

The right whereof the vf claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws o - United States respecting 
copyrights, R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from June 25, 1886, and July 
27, 1886, when the firet terms of 28 years of their re- 
spective copyrights will have expi 


_MY WIFE IS LOST 


Ostain A PounD or your DruaaistT. 


E J. B. WILLIAMS cO., ¢ GLASTONBURY, CO 


‘Genutmne YANKEE” 


WITHOUT IT.” 


A gentleman writing us writing us from Minneapolis, 
a says: “We find ‘Williams’ Barbers’ Bar 


Fos e. My Wife is “lost without it.” 
This soap is Absolutely Pure; Cleansing, 
a and Healing in its effects, A balm 


an exquisite and in dispensable toilet 


r “Chapped Hands” and all roughness to 


which sensitive skins are liable. A Exquisite} at a moderate price. 


CONN, 


SHavine Soars... 
.» MANCHESTER, 1840.) 


335 


REFRIGERATORS 


LABRADOR. 


Send for Book of Information. 


THE JOHN C, JEWETT MF6. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
HANDY WAGON 


The Coming Wagon. Light, strong, convenient 
and low pric andy to get intoand out of. 
Handy for single horse or pair. Handy for one 
rson or H andy to load or unload. Send 
or Free Circular, “How to purchase direct from the 
manufacturer 


pwn TENNIS SHEPARD 


Rackets 
4 Beans ZYOUNG® 


479.BROA0WAY NY 


ES, 


New Music Beox. 


Enough Music of excellent quality and permanent 
value in each book to insure a demand for it, wherever 
it may become known.—fenasylvania School Journal, 


Franklin Square 
Song Collection. 


No. 1, 40 Cents; No. 2,50 Cents; No. 3, 50 Cents. | 
1.0c0¢ceach: 200 Favorite Songs and Hymns ineach 
or Sale Everywhere. Send for Table of Contents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$9) = SOLD! GOLD! 


CRYSTALLINE PRIZE CONTEST. 


je dh. a sentence on the merits 
from letters which will be furnis on 1ca- 
tion. £3” Send 1 cent stamp for full instructions, 


DETROIT CRYSTALLINE CO. 
EYE-SIGHT BY MAIL. 


Although you may be thous- 


ands of miles away from 
we can fil your PERFE 
for Spectacles or Eye-4:1 


FIELD GLASSES, SPY GLASSES AND TELESCOPES. 


Of the most improved construction. 


Will bring sce , &e., t nearer 


QUEEN & Opticians, 
924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


VIEW ALBUMS, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


Per Year: 


| MAGA BIN $4 90 

| BARA 4 00 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLBE................. 2 00 

HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
(One Nomber a week for 52 weeks)......... 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES Number a 
week for 52 weeks). 15 


Postage Free to ail aubacribera in the United States 
or Canada, 


The most popniar and successful periodicals for 
family reading ever published.—Chicago [nter-Ocean. 

There is nothing more conducive to wholesome 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an ele- 
vated moral condition, than the persistent use of these 
periodicals. They are as familiar as household words, 
and are adminietered with such high humanity and 
wisdom that they constitute one of the greatest en- _ 
gives of civilization in existence.—NV. Y. Sun. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, F Franklin Square, N. Y,. 


& Brotuers are in- 
that persona falsely representing themaelves to 


agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting: aub- 


scriptions therefor at unauthorized rates, giving re- 
ceipta in the name of & Brotrurrs. 

o prevent the loas of money by such misrepresenta- 
tions, it is requested that, in purchasing from parties 
assuming to Harper & Brotuers, payment 
be made by Bank Draft or Post-office Money Order, y- 
able to the order of & ze & Broruens, - yew Fok 


CATALOGUE, of between three 
and fonr thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents iu Postage-Stamps. 


£ 
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WHEN HIS SKIN IS NOT IN DANGER, AND— | Bain Varute 
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| ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
ton and Lace. | 
get these shoes from dealersa, \\/ 
L. Dowates, Brock- OY j | 
4/3 
| 
‘BARBERS BAR SOAP , 
MANUFACTURED 
The AB.WILLIAMS CO, 
| (Formarty & Bros 


